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LATE  CABLES 

Hungary  19i-!-0  production  of  wheat  revised  to  78,006,000  "bushels 
as  compared  with  113,102,000  "bushels  harvested  in  19^9;  first  estimate 
of  current  co.rn  crop  placed  at  l2l,SoH,000  "bushels  from  3,326,000 
acres  planted,  against  91,906,000  "bushels  from  3,lHS,000  acres  in  1939. 


Effective  September  2,  British  consumers  may  obtain  maximum 
of     1+    ounces  of  "butter  under  .joint  ration  (6  ounces  of  "butter  and 
margarine  combined,  in  effect  since  July  22) ,  which  has  "brought  un- 
expectedly large  increased  consumption. 

Under  new  B ri t i  sh- South  Af ri c an  ^ool  agreement  for  the  I9H0 
season,  the  entire  exportable  South  African  clip  will  "be  purchased 
by  the  British  Government  at  an  average  price  of  10.75  pence  (l7»2> 
cents  at  current  rate)  per  pound  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  in  opera- 
tion with  Australia  and  New  Zealand.     There  will  be  no  open  market. 

i|e  *   *  tjc   $   $  Hf 
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GRAINS 

ARGENTINE  WHEAT 
PROSPECTS  IMPAIRED  ... 

Although  the  condition  of  the  growing  Argentine  wheat  crop  was 
considerably  improved  "by  clear,  cold  weather  during  the  fortnight  ended 
August  23,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  bad  effects  from  excessive  rainfall  in 
June  and  July  have  been  fully  offset.    Officially  reported  as  below  nor- 
mal on  August  1,  the  crop  is  said  to  have  suffered  especially  in  the 
Provinces  of  Entre  Rios  and  Santa  Ee,  the  eastern  part  of  Buenos  Aires, 
and  the  districts  of  Cordoba  bordering  on  Santa  Ee. 

A  reduction  in  total  seedings  from  the  17,833,000  acres  reported 
for  1939-40  is  expected,  despite  forecasts  early  in  the  season  of  a 
larger  acreage  and  the  improved  weather  of  recent  weeks.    Seeding  was 
delayed  generally,  and  in  the  Province  of  Cordoba  some  reduction  in  sow- 
ings resulted  from  the  lack  of  good-quality  seed.    Where  rainfall  vras 
particularly  heavy,  diseases  have  been  prevalent  and  the  color  of  the 
plants  poor. 

Very  little  old-crop  wheat  remains  for  export  in  Argentina.  The 
surplus  was  officially  estimated  at  about  22  million  bushels  on  August  IS, 
but  according  to  trade  figures,  this  is  optimistic  unless  production  was 
underestimated.    The  minimum  prices  set  on  fey  28,  below  which  no  trans- 
actions in  the  grain  exchange  could  take  place,  were  abolished  on  Aug- 
ust 14.     They  became  ineffective  in  late  June,  when  the  realization  of 
short  supplies  caused  domestic  quotations  to  rise  above  the  level  fixed. 


ARGENTINA  EXTENDS  FURTHER  AID 
TO  CORN  PRODUCERS   

An  Argentine  decree  of  August  14  authorized  the  Grain  Board  to 
purchase  1939-40  com  at  4.75  pesos  per  100  kilograms  (about  36  cents 
per  bushel),  according  to  information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.    The  grain  must  be  in  good  export  condition, 
sacked,  and  delivered  at  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires.     When  delivery  is  made 
to  other  ports,  adjustments  in  price  must  be  made  accordingly.  Purchases 
of  shelled  corn  were  limited  to  a  15-day  period  following  the  publication 
of  the  decree,  but  ear  corn  may  be  bought  until  November  30.  Transactions 
in  ear  corn  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  90  centavos  (about  7  cents)  to 
cover  shelling,  sacking,  and  handling  charges.     Sellers  are  required  to 
store  unshelled  corn  until  notified  by  the  Government  to  shell  it. 

The  Grain  Board  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  corn  purchases  in  any 
way  deemed  desirable.    Necessary  funds  are  to  be  supplied  from  exchange 
profits  or  borrowed  from  the  Bank  of  the  Nation.     It  is  estimated  that 
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considerable  losses  will  "be  sustained  by  the  Government  unless  export 
prices  improve  soon.     The  corn  loan,  authorized  earlier  in  the  season  in 
an  attempt  to  relieve  the  depressed  market  situation  (see  Foreign  Crops 
and  Markets  for  April  13,  and  June  15,  1940),  was  continued  up  to  Septem- 
ber 30.    Furthermore,  the  Bank  was  instructed  not  to  deduct  any  sums  for 
debts  previously  contracted  through  loans  for  the  purchase  of  seed. 

Early  harvesting  returns  of  the  1939-40  corn  crop  are  reported  to 
have  substantiated  the  June  production  estimate  of  319  million  bushels. 
The  quality  of  the  grain  was,  however,  somewhat  reduced  by  the  heavy  rains 
of  June  and  July  in  the  Provinces  of  Santa  Fe  and  Cordoba,  where  corn 
cribs  are  mostly  uncovered,  and  shelling  has  been  generally  delayed.  The 
surplus  available  for  export  was  officially  estimated  on  August  16  at 
about  283  million  bushels,  which  is  in  line  with  current  trade  statistics 
and  estimated  domestic  requirements.    Exports  have  been  greatly  reduced 
this  season  as  a  result  of  the  European  War,  bat  the  price  fixed  for 
Government  purchases  will  assure  the  farmer  returns  above  the  level  of 
domestic  quotations  since  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year. 


CAMELAw  G?AII\T  HARVEST 

in  full  swing  

Earvesting  of  the  1940  grain  crops  vras  well  advanced  in  Canada 
during  the  week  ended  August  24,  with  generally  satisfactory  yields  re- 
ported, according  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Ottawa.  Tem- 
peratures had  moderated  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  with  cool  weather  and 
rains  reported  late  in  the  week  in  Manitoba  and  eastern  Saskatchewan. 
All  the  grain  crops  were  cut  in  early  districts,  but  only  about  30  percent 
of  the  late  fields  were  completed.     Threshing  was  general  but  was  well 
advanced  only  in  Manitoba  and  southern  Alberta.    Feed  grains  in  the 
Prairies  were  expected  to  yield  about  the  same  or  better  than  last  year. 
Wheat  vields  were  considered  good  in  Manitoba;  very  favorable  in  Saskat- 
chewan, with  some  exceptions;  and  unusually  good  in  Alberta.  Official 
production  estimates  will  not  be  issued  until  the  September  crop  report, 
but  private  estimates  for  wheat  ran  as  high  as  525  million  bushels  for 
the  Dominion,  indicating  the  second  largest  outturn  on  record. 


TURXEY  HARVESTS  ABOVE-AVERAGE 
GRAIN  CROPS  

The  first  official  estimates  of  the  1940  grain  crops  of  Turkey 
are  mostly  larger  than  those  of  1939  and  considerably  above  average  in 
all  cases.    Wheat  production  was  increased  very  little  over  the  previous 
year  but  was  36  percent  larger  than  the  average  crop  of  1934-1938.  The 
largest  percentage  gain  over  1939,  more  than  21  percent,  was  in  the 
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production  of  rye,  tut  oats  showed  almost  as  great  an  expansion.    Although  the 
"barley  crop  was  placed  somewhat  under  the  out  burn  of  1939,  it  was  about  16 
percent  larger  than  average. 

Turkey  is  usually  a  net  exporter  of  feed  grains,  especially  of  "barley, 
and  in  most  recent  years  the  same  has  been  true  of  wheat  and  rye.    Grain  sup- 
plies during  the  current  season  are  expected  to  meet  domestic  requirements  and 
leave  a  surplus  for  export,  with  the  possible  exception  of  oats.,    Exports  of 
all  grains,  however,  are  subject  to  license,  and  at  present  no  permits  are 
granted  for  the  exportation  of  com.    This  would  indicate  that  the  crop  of  1939, 
for  which  no  estimate  has  bsen  received,  was  not  a  large  one. 

TUEEET:    Production  of  grains,  1934-1940 


Tear 

Wheat 

Bye 

Barley 

Oats 

Corn 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,300 

1,000 

"bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1934  

99,712 

9,539 

"Ta'Tsio 

10,939 

19,325 

92,640 

8,508 

52,992 

15,983 

17,965 

19  3o ••«••••«*.,,.* 

141,583 

17,673 

,  98,915 

14,817 

26,955 

1937  

135,795 

13, 331 

100,847 

15,171 

21,966 

1938  

,  ,155,904 

17  ^91 

110,272 

18 , 149 

23.095 

Average  

■  125.327 

13,378 

89,967 

15,312 

21 . 642 

1939  

163,309 

16,779 

105,420 

20,351 

a/ 

1940  

170 '.195 

20,314 

104,030 

24,526 

28,660 

Compiled 


from 


International 


reports  of  the  Bank  Centrale  de  la  Republique  de  Turquie  and  the 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  Home.-,    a/  Not  available. 


GEAIN  STATISTICS  .  .  . 

WE3AT:     Weekly  weighted  average  cash  price  at  stated  markets 


All  classes 

No. 

lxT0 

No  .  2 

Hard 

Ho 

.  2 

Soft 

Week 

and  grades 

Hard  Winter 

Dk.3SL 

Spring 

Amber 

Eurum 

P.ed  Winter 

Whi  te 

ended 

six  markets 

Kansas 

City 

'Minneacolis 

Minnes 

polls 

St.  Louis 

Portland  a/ 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

:  19_4&. 

19-29. 

1940 

1232 

1940 

1939 

1940 

High  b/ 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

•Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

76 

74  " 

69 

72 

£1 

i  sr 

82  ; 

\  80 

71 

77 

71 

75 

Low  b/ 

65 

71 

62 

67 

74 

«  72 

68  : 

72 

66 

73 

68 

72 

Aug.  3 

70 

74 

67 

71 

■  77 

:  78 

79  : 

76 

69 

77 

70 

74 

10 

71 

73 

63 

70 

75 

:  75 

78  : 

72 

67 

77 

70 

75  * 

17 

71 

71 

64 

68 

'  75 

•;  72 

80 

74 

59 

76 

70 

72 

24 

76 

72 

67 

67 

78 

72 

82 

7? 

71' 

73 

70 

72 

a/  Weekly  average  of  daily  cash  quotations,  basis  Ho.  1  sacked, 
b/  July  6  to  August  24,  1940,  and  corresponding  dates,  1939. 
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WHEATS     Closing  Saturday  prices  of  September  futures  a/ 


Date 


Chicago      Kansas  City 


Minneapolis 


!1939  :19l!-0  i 

1939  :19l!0 

!1939  :19LW 

:197>9  ! 

l9]+0  j 

1939  M9^ 

!197>9  :19l+0 

High  d/, 

:  Cent  si 

Cents: 

Cent  si Cents 

i  Cents: 

Cents 

[Cents! 

Cents! 

Cents:  Cents 

! Cent  si  Cents 

■  71: 

79! 

66: 

73. 

15' 

79 

01! 

67: 

60:  - 

•e/  60:  78 

Lo\7  d/ 

:  6i: 

68: 

56: 

631 

•  6!+: 

66 

50! 

.67! 

51:  J 

e/  57:  61+ 

Aug.  3, 

!  Ski 

755 

59: 

69< 

i  68: 

73: 

•  51*1 

67: 

5'+:     -  ! 

!      60:  71 

10! 

:  65: 

59: 

68: 

68: 

70! 

:  51i 

67: 

51:     -  ! 

60:  70 

17! 

i  67: 

69: 

60: 

61+ 

68: 

67: 

53! 

67! 

51:     -  ! 

60:  72 

24; 

,  68: 

69: 

Sts 

65! 

68: 

68 1 

55: 

67! 

52:      -  .! 

57:  65 

Winnipeg  "b/ 


Liverpool  "bj 


Bueno  s 


a/  October  futures  for  Winnipeg,  Liverpool,  and  Buenos  Aires,  1940. 
h/  Conversions  at  noon  "buying  rate  of  exchange  for  1939*    19^0  Winnipeg  con- 
verted at  official  rate  which  is  90.909. 
c_/  Prices  are  of  day  previous  to  other  prices. 
&/  July  1  to  August  24,  I9U0,  and  corresponding  dates,  19^9. 
e_/  August  and  September  futures. 


:7HHAT,  INCLUDING  FLOUR:  Shipments  from  principal  exporting  countries, 
 as  given  "by  current  trade  sources,  1937-33  t°  19^0-41  

Country 


Total 
shipments 

!       _  Shipments  1940, , 
!           week  ended 

!       Shipment  s 
:  July  1-Aug.  2k 

1937-38 

:193S-39 

!  Aug.  10 

:  Aug.  17 

{Aug.  24  ' 

11939-40: 1940-41 

1,000 

bushels 

.  1,000  ! 
'.bushel  s 

.1,000 

!  bushel  s. 

:  1,000 
:  "bushels 

!  1,000 
:  "bushels 

!  1,000  :  1,000 
bushel  s:  bushel  s 

184,720 
66,928; 

127,520. 
42,248: 
37,232; 
e/19',677! 

i  2H5,296 
:  114,272: 
102,116; 
.  39,824, 
:  52,848: 
e/10,097: 

:  2,319" 
.  2,230 

h/  ! 

0: 
0. 

:  3,593- 
2,906. 
.      h/  . 

2,178: 

2,757: 
h/  : 

• 

:  33,824:  25,545 
26,076:  23,7S6 
10,736:  0/ 
1,344: 

5,728:  560 
•  0: 

478,325! 

564,453: 

77,708:  49,891 

397,592! 

450,784: 

99,400! 

146,760; 

• 
• 

• 
• 

North  America  a/, . . . 

Argentina  

Australia  

Soviet  Union  

Danube  &  Bulgaria  d/ 
British  India  a/. .  . . 


Total  above  

Total  European  a/. .. 
Total  ex-Euroioear  a/ 


sources. 


Compiled  from  official  and  trade 
a/  Broomhall' s  Corn  Trade  News, 
b/  Not  availahle. 
0/  Official  exports  reported  through  j?e*bruary  1940  only, 
d/  Black  Sea  Shipments  only. 
ej  Official. 
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FEED  GRAINS  AND  RYE:    Weekly  average  price  oer  bushel  of  corn,  rye, 
pats,  and  barley  at  leading  markets  a/ 


Week 
ended 


High  b/, 
Low  b/, 

July  27 
Aug.  3 
10 

17 

2k 


Com  j 

:  Hwo 

• 

• 

Oats  ! 

:  Barley 

Chicago 

[Bueno  sAires' 

Minneapolis; 

Chicago 

Minneapolis 

IIo.2  Yellovr: 

Futures  : 

!  Future s 

!    No .  2 

:No.  3 

White 

1      No.  3 

1939  : 

19U0  :1939  :loLK)  ! 

:1939 

.1939  :1940  :1939 

.19L!0 

1939  :  195+0 

Cents: 

Cents: 

Cents:  Cents1 

Cent  s 

.  Cent  s. 

Cents:  Ce: 

its: 

Cent  s, 

Cents 

Cent  s: Cents 

69: 

53:  67. 

►  53 

55: 

73: 

35! 

5+4, 

53:  57 

k2i 

58: 

ko;  56, 

5+5+ ( 

!  Ui: 

I40: 

27: 

29, 

37:  39 

* 

Sept, :  Sept, 

!  Se-ot, 

:  Sept. 

• 

« 

»  • 

5+2 1 

66i 

^fO:      61 1 

4R: 

ITS'! 

27. 

30 

5+0:  % 

H6: 

66: 

5+2:      bl , 

c/  32. 

!  ^3: 

29. 

31! 

kk:  k$ 

hi 

66: 

U3:        61 ! 

33 

Ul : 

1+3 : 

29! 

31 

kzt  m 

66: 

U3:  Gil 

33- 

5+2: 

5+1: 

31: 

29 

5+0:  kl 

65: 

5+H:  61: 

33: 

k2i 

Uo: 

31. 

29 

kl:  39 

ma  jjj.-i.i-c6,  <s.±e   v/oi^uueu  averag^^  ox   rgpo:  s«ies,    iui»ai*e  pixuea  cits  sxiupxe 

averages  of  daily  quotations,  b/  For  period  January  1  to  the  latest  date  shown, 
c/  August  delivery. 

FEED  GRAINS:    Movement  from  ^rinci-oal  exporting  countries 


Commodity 
and 
country 


y early  exoorts 


1938-39 


1939-ljo 


Shipments,  ve ek  ended  a/5.-ports  so  far  reported 


Aug.  17 


Aug,  2U 


July 
to 


1939-5+0 


b/ 


BARLEY, EXPORTS:  cj 

United  States... 

Canada  

Argentina  

Danube  &  U. S. S.R 

Total  

OATS,  EXPORTS:  cj 

United  States. . . 

Canada  

Argentina,  

Danube  &  U. S. S.R 

Total  

CORN,  EXPORTS:  d/ 

United  State?. . . 

Danube  &  U.S.  S.R 

Argentina  

$  South  Africa. . . . 

Total  

COM,  IMPORTS: 

United  States. . . 


I,  000 

bushels 

II,  215 

16,537 
9,356 

26,005 


1,000 

bushels 


1,000 

bushels 


1,000 

bushels 


1,000 

bushels 


1,000 

bushel  s 


1,000 
bushels 


63,113 


3,532 

13,333 
1^,699 

Km 


35,866 


3,106 
13, 73S 
19,379 
30 


303253 


1,5+29 

2^,330 

2S,670 

 _250 

^4,5 


79 


1937-38 
139,893 

9,790 
132,5+95 

21,9 


1935-39 


V9 


3T4,3&9 
19,629 
15+2,869 

25,Q91 


30b, 127 


222, g^g 


July  31 
July  31 
July  27 
Aug.  2.k 


2^0 
1,260 

667 
1,192 


155 

69 

1^,999 
0 


3,379 


15,223 


69 

6 


July  31  :  107 
July  31  :  1,281 
Aug.  2k  :  3,599 
Aug.  2hl  0 


Oct.l  to 


0: 


0 

2,295 
0 


0 

1,599 

0 


July  31 
Aug'.  2h 
Aug.  2k 
Aug.  2h 


!-!-,9g7 


70 
1,123 

373 
 0 

1,566 


193^-39 


1939-Lio 


31,393 
19,6)16 
131,021 
19, 011' 


33,677 
5,30U 
SU,799 

Ss. 


201,07^:129,^23 


Imports 


1,819: 


W+2I 


:July  31  : 


396: 


Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources,     a/  The  weeks  shor/n  in  these  columns  are 
nearest  to  the  date  sho\*n.    b/  Preliminary,     cj  Year  beginning  July  1.     d/  Year 
beginning  October  1, 
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E  C  S  T  A  3  L  3    OILS    A  IT  D  OILSEEDS 


argsmtihe  vegetable-oil  aitd 
oilseed  production  increases 


Argentine  production  of  oilseeds  and  the  domestic  extraction  of 
vegetable  oils  have  shown  a  marked  expansion  in  recent  years,  according  to 
a  report  received  from  the  American  consulate  general  at  Buenos  Aires.  At 
the  same  time  there  has  "been  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  imports  of 
vegetable  oils.    The  difficulty  of  obtaining  olive  oil  from  Spain  during 
recent  years  has  accentuated  the  present  trend  and  has  resulted  in  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  production  of  Argentine  sunflower  seed.    The  expansion  in 
production  of  edible  oilseeds  has  increased  to  the  point  where  domestic 
oil  mills  are  now  able,  with  the  exception  of  olive  oil,  to  supply  practi- 
cally the  entire  local  demand  of  edible  oils. 

Argentina  produces  a  variety  of  oil-bearing  seeds,  flaxseed  being 
the  most  outstanding  and  grown  primarily  for  export.     Sunflower  seed, 
cottonseed,  peanuts,  and  olives  are  grown  chiefly  for  domestic  consumption, 
Greater  interest  has  recently  been  taken  in  the  harvesting  of  castor  beans, 
and  an  increasing  production  of  tung  nuts  is  noted  each  year,  as  trees 
planted  in  the  course  of  the  past  10  years  are  now  coming  into  bearing. 
Grape  seed  oil  is  also  increasing  in  importance,  as  the  country  has  a  large 
wine-grape  production.     The  growing  of  soybeans  is  still  in  the  experimen- 
tal stage. 

ARGENTINA:    Production  of  specified  oilseeds, 
1934-35  to  1939-40 


Year 

Sunflower 
seed 

|  Cottonseed 

Peanuts 

Flaxseed 

1.0Q0  rounds 

il.000  pounds  ! 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  bushels 

1934-35  

136,284 

361,967  j 

204,525 

79,720 

1935-36  

162,095 

:      440,166  ' 

250,240 

59,445 

1936-37.  .•  

228,046 

170,100 

174,926 

77,864 

1937-38.  

531,320 

280,258 

152, 816 

60,603 

1938-39  

494,291 

:  353,303 

99,972 

55,509 

1939-40  aJ  

849,212 

i  & 

;        194, 225 

39,935 

American  consulate  general,  Buenos  Aires. 

aJ  Subject  to  revision,    b/  Hot  yet  available. 

Expansion  in  oil-milling  industry 

With  the  exception  of  flaxseed,  practically  the  entire  production 
of  oleaginous  seed  is  consumed  by  the  domestic  oil-milling  industry,  which 
began  operations  in  Argentina  during  the  economic  crisis  of  the  Nineties 
when  peanut-oil  presses  were  introduced  into  the  country  in  order  to  uti- 
lize the  abundant  production  and  in  view  of  the  prohibitive  prices  of 
edible  oils  at  that  time.     Since  then,  the  industry,  during  periods  of 
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crises  and  depressions  especially,  has  grown  extensively.    In  1914-1918, 
during  the  World  War,  imports  of  edible  oils  were  severely  restricted  and 
the  domestic  oil  industry  made  considerable  progress.    The  oil  industry, 
hov/ever,  almost  became  extinct  during  the  period  from  1924  to  1930,  when 
Argentine  customs  duties  were  reduced  and  improved  European  oil-refining 
methods  enabled  European  exporters  to  reduce  their  oil  quotations.  The 
domestic  oil  industry  was  placed  in  a  favorable  position  again  during  the 
world-wide  depression  of  1931-1934,  when  the  Argentine  Government  put  into 
effect  regulations  restricting  the  purchase  of  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for 
imports  and  very  materially  increased  the  customs  tariff  rates.    When  the 
United  States  limited  cotton  production,  this  immediately  stimulated  in- 
creased production  in  Argentina  with  a  consequent  large  increase  in  the 
domestic  supply  of  cottonseed.    With  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
in  1935  the  supplies  of  olive  oil  from  Spain  were  drastically  reduced  and 
difficult  to  obtain.    The  high  prices  resulted  in  a  marked  increase  in 
domestic  sunflower-seed  production. 

ARGENTINE:    Edible  oilseeds  crushed,  1935-1938 


Seed  :        1935         !       1935  :       1937  ;  1938 


; 1.000  pounds  ■  1.000  pounds  j  1.000  pounds  •  1 . 000  pounds 

Cottonseed  j  225,938  ;  357,228  j  178,594  \  185,267 

Peanuts  \  141,587  j  130,470  j  93,501  j  50,884 

Rapeseed  ■  85,746  j  37,876  :  110,015  j  59,153 

Sunflower  seed..:  68,257  j  161,464  :  248,582  :  496,538 

Grape  seed  j           -  i  3,086  i  4,740  i  4,409 

Olives  j           -  451  i  1,013  I  653 


American  consulate  general,  Buenos  Aires. 

ARGENTINA:    Vegetable-oil  production,  1935-1938 


Oil             :        1935  :  1936  j         1937   j  1938   

: 1,000  pounds  j  1,000  pounds  \  1,000  pounds  j  1,000  pounds 

Cottonseed  ■        30,188  •  42,747  i  23,788      j  23,434 

Peanut  \        42,374  \  44,019  i  30,462      \  15,022 

Rapeseed  j        25,091  \  10,459  :  32,838      :  17,974 

Sunflower  seed..:        14,129  :  35,414  •  61,274      :  122,674 

Grape  seed  j           -  :  335  \  463      •  377 

Caston  bean  :           -  «  1,088  \  1,438      ;  1,729 

Olive  ;  i  96  :  207      j  147 

Tung  :  j  18  j  24     j  66 

Linseed  \  10.450  •  11T608  j  10^60      j  15T043 

Total  :       122,232  j  145,784  j  161,354      j  194,466 


American  consulate  general,  Buenos  Aires. 
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By  1938  there  were  49  oil-extraction  mills  in  operation.    A  total 
of  194  million  pounds  of  oil  were  extracted  in  1938  as  compared  with  58 
million  pounds  in  1929.    The  majority  of  the  mills  use  the  hydraulic  pres- 
sure system  for  extraction,  although  two  large  mills  use  solvents  for 
extracting  all  the  various  vegetable  oils  including  sunf lower-seed  oil. 

Vegetable-oil  imports  decline 

A  very  sharp  reduction  has  occurred  in  the  importation  of  vegetable 
oil  into  Argentina  from  the  high  level  of  1929-1930.  Vegetable-oilseed 
importation  into  Argentina  has  always  been  insignificant.    The  principal 
oil  imported  has  been  olive  oil  supplied  in  normal  times  by  Spain,  Italy, 
Prance,  and  Greece.    Other  edible  oils,  such  as  palm  and  coconut  oils, 
have  been  imported  from  the  Netherlands,  the  United  States,  Denmark,  and 
British  Africa.    Because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  number  of  these 
oils  at  the  present  time,  it  is  believed  that  the  domestic  oil-milling 
industry  and  production  of  oleaginous  seeds  will  be  further  stimulated. 
The  marked  decline  in  importation  of  cottonseed  oil  is  attributed  to  the 
increased  domestic  production. 

ARGENTINA:     Imports  of  vegetable  oils,  1929-1938 


Year 

Edible 
oil  in 
drums  a/ 

Cottonseed 
oil 

Rapeseed 
oil 

Saw  and 
cooked 
linseed  oil 

Inedible 
palm 
oil 

Inedible 
coconut 
oil 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

■pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1929.. . 

'  112,285 

1,340 

87 

746 

5,109 

323 

1930.. . 

:  130,703 

147 

110 

646 

4,854 

128 

1931.. . 

91,771 

50 

91 

488 

5,738 

210 

1932  

71,134 

12 

59 

290 

4,177 

55 

1933. . . 

:  83,183 

82 

257 

4,517 

51 

1934. . . 

■  51,054 

V 

109 

303 

2,861 

52 

1935. . . 

■  47,292 

2 

71 

296 

4,044 

49 

1936. . . 

■  33,703 

17 

74 

271 

3,634 

72 

1937. . . 

■  26,923 

336 

67 

298 

5,026 

68 

1938. . . 

■  40,850 

9 

89 

187 

4,024 

119 

American  consulate  general,  Buenos  Aires. 

a/  This  classification  is  practically  all  olive  oil  and  includes  weight 
of  drum.  In  addition  to  the  above,  small  quantities  of  edible  palm  and 
coconut  oil  are  imported  annually,    b/  Less  than  500  pounds. 

Exportation  of  oleaginuous  seeds  and  products 

The  Argentine  flaxseed  crop  is  grown  primarily  for  export,  with  an 
average  of  only  about  20  percent  of  the  production  being  retained  for 
domestic  consumption  and  seeding  purposes.    The  principal  purchaser  is 
the  United  States,  followed  in  turn,  in  normal  times,  by  the  Netherlands, 
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France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom.     The  European  War  has  created  a 
difficult  situation  in  disposing  of  the  Argentine  flaxseed  crop.  Argen- 
tina also  exports  small  quantities  of  rapeseed,  sunflower  seed,  peanuts, 
cottonseed,  and  castor  Leans.     The  volume  of  shipments  depends  upon  produc- 
tion, the  demand  from  the  domestic  oil-milling  industry,  and  foreign  prices 
The  European  market  in  normal  times  is  the  principal  destination  of  rape- 
seed  and  sunflower  seed. 

Argentina  annually  produces  large  quantities  of  oilcake  and  meal, 
practically  all  of  which  is  usually  exported  to  Europe,  primarily  to  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.     The  sudden  cutting 
off  of  shipments  to  Europe  has  resulted  in  very  large  stocks  and  low 
prices.     The  Argentine  farmer  normally  feeds  his  livestock  very  little 
oilcake  and  meal;  therefore,  the  disposition  of  this  large  quantity  of  high 
protein  feeds  is  a  problem  causing  much  concern  at  present. 


Year 


1935. 
1937. 
1938, 
1939. 


AEG3EITTHA:    Exports  of  oleaginuous  seeds, 
1936-1939 


Flaxseed 


Sho  rt 

tons 
1,640,128 
1,986,398 
1,394,575 
1,504,100 


Ha;oeseed 


Short 
tons 
2,631 
925 
18,137 
27,865 


Sunf lower 
seed 


Short 
tons 
1,596 
29 
5,072 
17,083 


Cotton- 
seed 


Short 
tons 

9,371 
12 

1.144 


'eanuts 


Short 

tons 
8,260 
622 
3,793 
4,113 


American  consulate  general,  Buenos  Aires. 


Production  of  edible  oilseeds 

Sunf 1 owe r- s e e d  production,  which  was  introduced  by  Bussian  settlers 
more  than  30  years  ago,  received  little  attention  until  about  5  years  ago, 
when  it  became  difficult  to  obtain  olive-oil  supplies  from  Europe.  Its 
cultivation  has  expanded  rapidly,  as  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  cost 
of  production  is  low,  and  the  returns  have  been  sufficient  to  encourage 
farmers  to  increase  their  acreage.     The  average  yield  of  seed  in  the  past 
5  years  has  risen  from  588  poiuids  to  828  pounds  per  acre,  due  to  improved 
cultural  methods.    The  principal  producing  region  is  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires,  which  accounts  for  more  than  50  percent.     Cottonseed,  being  a  byprodt 
is  dependent  upon  the  demand  for  cotton  fiber.     With  cotton  production 
increasing  from  139,000  bales  in  1931  to  327,000  bales  in  1939,  the  avail- 
able supply  of  cottonseed  naturally  has  increased  substantially.  The 
cheaper  cost  of  cottonseed  production  in  comparison  with  peanuts,  which 
up  to  that  time  had  been  the  principal  seed  crushed  for  edible  oil,  caused 
it  to  displace  peanuts  in  1936  to  a  large  extent  in  the  domestic  oil- 
milling  industry. 


Peanut  growers  in  Argentina  for  a  number  of  years  have  been  facing 
a  crisis  of  overproduction  because  of  increased  competition  from  sunflower 
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seed  and  cottonseed.    The  principal  peanut-producing  Province  is  Cordoba, 
where  approximately  120,000  acres  are  planted  as  a  separate  crop.    The  cost 
of  peanut  production  is  high  due  to  the  large  amount  of  labor  required. 
Rape seed  is  not  cultivated  extensively  as  a  separate  crop  out  is  considered 
a,s  a  weed  in  many  areas,  as  it  grows  wild  in  the  flax  and  "birdseed  fields. 
When  the  two  latter  crops  are  poor,  rapeseed  is  permitted  to  flower  in 
abundance,  and  the  seed  production  is  consequently  large.     Consecutive  pro- 
duction figures  for  rapeseed  are  not  available,  but,  according  to  the  1937 
agricultural  census,  there  were  at  that  time  approximately  16,000  acres 
with  seed  production  amounting  to  109  million  pounds.    About  half  of  the 
annual  rapeseed  production  is  consumed  within  the  country,  and  the  remain- 
der is  exported.   

The  production  of  olives,  both  for  table  and  edible-oil  purposes, 
is  slowly  but  steadily  increasing.    Olive  production  was  introduced  into 
Argentina  by  the  earliest  settlers.    Froductioaa  expanded  slowly  because  of 
the  low  prices  at  which  European  olive  oil  was  sold  in  the  Argentine  mar- 
kets.   In  1931,  however,  the  Argentine  3-overnraent  stimulated  olive  pro- 
duction by  providing  long-time  loans  to  farmers  who  wished  to  plant  olive 
orchards.    According  to  the  1937  agricultural  census,  approximately  303,000 
trees  were  distributed  throughout  the  country,  of  which  231,000  had  reached 
production  age.    Of  the  total  number  of  trees  at  that  time,  116,000  were 
the  oilseed  type,  from  which  over  a  million  pounds  of  seed  were  obtained. 

Production  of  industrial  oilseeds 

The  only  strictly  industrial  oilseeds  produced  in  Argentina  are 
flaxseed  and  tung  nuts,  although  sunflower  and  cottonseed  oils  are  used 
for  edible  and  industrial  purposes. 

Flaxseed  is  one  of  Argentina's  major  agricultural  crops,  following 
wheat  and  corn.    While  the  1939-40  sown  acreage  was  the  largest  in  the 
past  3  years,  the  production  was  the  smallest  in  over  a  decade  because 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  reduced  the  yield  per  acre.  Information 
at  the  present  time  indicates  that  the  1940-41  acreage  will  show  a  sub- 
stantial reduction.    The  elimination  of  t?ie  normal  European  markets,  which 
annually  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the  Argentine  flaxseed  exports, 
and  the  large  crop  in  the  United  States  have  caused  farmers  to  hesitate 
to  sow  large  acreages  this  season.     Heavy  and  continuous  rain  during  the 
seeding  period  of  June  and  July  also  considerably  delayed  the  sowing. 

Tung-nut  production  in  Argentina  is  small  but  is  expanding,  and  an 
increased  number  of  trees  is  coming  into  bearing  each  year.    Tung  trees 
were  introduced  into  Argentina  in  1925  in  the  Province  of  Corrientes. 
Climatic  conditions  in  that  Brovince  and  in  the  Territory  of  Mi  si ones  were 
thought  to  be  suitable,  and  a  rapid  expansion  in  the  planting  of  trees  has 
occurred.     In  1939  the  number  of  trees  was  reported  to  have  reached  371,000, 
of  which  48,000  were  bearing.    The  expansion  of  tung  orchards  is  now  being 
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officially  stimulated  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.    The  Ministry  plans 
to  plant  100,000  trees  annually  for  a  period  of  10  years  at  Government 
experimental  stations  in  the  Territory  of  Misiones  and  in  the  Province  of 
Corrientes. 


BRAZILIAN  CAST  OS- BEAN 

PRODUCTION  ESTIMATE  REDUCTION  .  .  . 

Present  prospects  indicate  that  castor-bean  production  in  Brazil 
for  1940-41  will  fall  far  below  the  estimate,  of  45,000  to  65,000  short 
tons,  made  by  trade  sources  earlier  in  the  year,  according  to  a  report 
received  from  American  Consul  Reginald  S.  Castleman  at  Bahia.  Exporters 
in  that  section  now  place  their  estimate  between  40,000  and  45,000  tons. 
It  is  believed  that  the  drop  in  price  will  cause  planters  to  abandon  their 
plantings  in  favor  of  other  products  such  as  corn,  beans,  and  mandioca. 
There  are  no  official  statistics  of  stocks,  but  it  is  estimated  that  there 
\irere  about  1,100  tons  in  Bahia  on  June  30,  1940. 

Exports  from  the  Port  of  Bahia  during  the  first  6  months  of  this 
year  were  21  percent  below  the  same  period  in  1939.    Conditions  in  Europe 
are,  to  some  extent,  responsible  for  the  decline.    Normally  heavy  ship- 
ments are  made  to  Belgium,  Prance,  the  Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain. 


CASTOR  BEANS:  Exports  by  countries  from  the  Port  of  Bahia,  Brazil, 
 1938,  1939,  and  January- June  1939  and  1940 


Country 


United  States. 
Netherlands. . . 

Belgium  

France  

Great  Britain, 

Germany  

Italy  

Others.  

Total  


1938 


1.000  Doun d s 


42,295 
10,952 
12,257 
4,620 
13,149 

2,394 
2,429 


88,106 


1939 


1,000  pounds 
38,956 
2,742 
1,347 
2,702 
7,597 
1,574 
676 


55,594 


January- June  

1939      :  1940 ' 


1,000  pounds 


19,536 
1,389 
675 
2,477 
6,247 
1,574 


31,898 


1,000  pounds 
10, 105 

898 


574 
13,536 


25,113 


American  consulate,  Bahia. 


Market  conditions  were  good  during  the  first  2  months  of  this  year, 
when  Italian  buyers  made  attractive  offers  for  castor  beans.    The  price 
reached  $4.45  per  100  pounds  compared  with  .$1.26  at  the  same  time  last 
year.    V/hen  the  Italian  market  was  closed,  prices  began  to  drop  and  by  the 
end  of  June  were  down  to  $1.49  per  100  pounds. 


*  *  *  *  *  *  * 
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IMMEDIATE  OUTLOOK  FOR  JAPANESE 
COTTON  INDUSTRY  REMAINS  POOR  .   .  . 

The  outlook  for  exports  of  Japanese  cotton  piecegoods  through 
October  continues  unfavorable,  ifhile  the  unpaid-stock  situation  tends  to 
further  adjust  itself  by  an  excess  of  mill  takings  over  import  arrivals 
for  the  sixth  consecutive  month,  according  to  a  radiogram  from  the  Ameri- 
can agricultural  attache  at  Shanghai  based  on  a  report  from  the  American 
consulate  general  at  Osaka.    Mill  takings  during  July  exceeded  imports  by 
74,000  bales,  while  wharf  stocks  of  American  cotton  at  the  end  of  July 
had  declined  by  81,000  bales  from  the  June  30  figure  as  a  result  of  pay- 
ments granted  for  cotton  received  several  months  ago.    July  arrivals  were 
surpassed  also  by  mill  consumption,'  although  spinners  made  some  effort  to 
further  reduce  yarn  production  in  view  of  the  continued  unfavorable  out- 
look for  export  sales  of  piecegoods. 

Japanese  exports  of  cotton  piecegoods  during  July  were  estimated 
at  about  123  million  square  yards,  compared  with  110  million  yards  in 
June  and  212  million  yards  in  July  1929.     Some  improvement  in  export  de- 
mand is  expected  after  October  in  British  India,  the  Netherlands  Indies, 
and  French  Indochina,  when  existing  stocks  of  cotton  goods  in  those  coun- 
tries will  be  considerably  reduced.    Exports  of  cotton  piecegoods  during 
the  first  7  months  of  1940  were  about  300  million  square  yards  less  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1939.     Official  figures  for  July  exports  of 
piecegoods  have  not  yet  been  released.    An  unofficial  estimate  places  the 
July  figure  at  123  million  square  yards,  as  stated  above,  bringing  the 
total  since  January  to  1,023  million  yards. 

The  slight  increase  in  July  imports  of  raw  cotton  over  those  in  June 
was  accounted  for  largely  by  the  seasonal  increase  in  arrivals  of  Brazilian 
cotton. 


JAPAN:     Raw-cotton  imports,  by  countries  of  origin, 
July  1940,  with  comparisons 
(In  bales  of  478  pounds  net) 


Country 

July 

September- July 

1938 

1939 

1940  a/ 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1939-40  a/ 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

United  States. . . 

38,050 

37,404 

39,181 

619,903 

826,287 

659,939 

57,142 

113,202 

26,292 

592,630 

931,451 

615,008 

Egypt  

6,626 

13,809 

7,492 

73, 146 

139,494 

132,755 

48,530 

1,949 

0 

318,545 

65,301 

7,212 

31,592 

50,361 

43,366 

155,068 

302,485 

168,443 

17,541 

12,881 

9,907 

118,034 

190,640 

216.922 

Total  

199.481 

230.106 

126,233 

1,877,326 

2,455,658 

2,001,279 

Based  on  Japanese  official  and  trade  figures, 
a/  Preliminary. 
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Sales  to  spinners  continued  on  a  low  level  during  July  with  business 
in  American  limited  to  only  2,500  bales,  made  up  entirely  of  resales.  The 
volume  of  business  in  Indian  was  comparatively  heavy,  with  total  sales  re- 
ported between  65,000  and  70,000  bales  in  July.     Sales  of  Brazilian  totaled 
approximately  38,000  bales  as  seasonal  interest  increased.    Total  July  sale 
were  estimated  at  about  120,000  bales,  including  3,800  to  3,900  bales  of 
Egyptian  and  about  8,000  bales  of  Peruvian  pima  to  replace  Egyptian.    As  a 
result  of  more  liberal  issuance  of  exchange  permits  by  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  mill  takings  in  July  totaled  199,817  bales,  the  largest  reported 
since  February.    The    total  was  made  up  as  follows:    American  119,000  bales 
Indian  54,000  bales,  Egyptian  9,000  bales,  and  Brazilian  8,500  bales.  ' 


The  Finance  Ministry  issued  a  notice  on  July  30  to  the  Japan  Cotton 
Merchants  Union  to  the  effect  that  in  the  future,  member  companies  that 
are  permitted  to  import  cotton  from  abroad  must  obtain  advance  exchange 
permits  before  the  shipment  is  made.     This  measure  was  prompted  by  the  sit- 
uation that  developed  from  the  early  season  rush  of  buyers  to  get  supplies 
of  raw  cotton  while  the  American  subsidy  was  in  effect  and  for  anticipated 
capture  of  textile  markets  formerly  supplied  from  Europe.    Large  orders 
for  cotton  were  placed  abroad  before  exchange  permits  were  obtained.  As 
a  result,  heavy  stocks  of  unpaid  cotton  accumulated  in  customs  warehouses 
and  docks,  causing  payments  to  be  delayed  for  several  months  for  lack  of 
available  foreign  exchange.    The  order  also  requires  that  all  union-member 
companies  submit  detailed  reports  on  cotton  afloat  or  arrived  but  not  yet 
paid  for  and  all  forward  purchases  of  cotton  contracted  by  spinners  or 
member  companies  but  not  yet  shipped.     Efforts  will  be  made  to  approve 
bona  fide  transactions  en  bloc  through  the  union  in  order  to  expedite 
payment . 


JAPAN: 


Wharf  stocks  of  raw  cotton  by  growths,  July  31,  1940, 
with  comparisons 
(In  bales  of  478  pounds  net) 


Month  a/ 


American 

Indian 

Egyptian 

Chinese 

Brazilian 

Others 

Total 

Total 
1939 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

127 

92 

9 

3 

12 

42 

285 

208 

135 

82 

19 

.  '3 

8. 

34 

281 

220 

199 

152 

24 

4 

.  5 

29 

'  413 

201 

224 

139 

19 

5 

1 

29 

417 

267 

226 

109 

20 

5 

1 

30 

391 

248 

194 

73 

10 

4 

11 

30 

322 

227 

112 

43 

14 

4 

52 

33 

258 

294 

January. 
February 
March . .  . 
April. . . 

May  

June. . . . 
July  


Japanese  ofi 
general  at  0 


icial  and  trade  figures  as  reported  by  the  Americai  consulate 
saka.    a/  Last  day  in  each  month. 


The  orice  of  American  strict  middling  7/8  inch  at  Osaka  declined 
from  74.50  yen  per  picul  (13.20  cents  per  pound)  on  July  1  to  70.50  yen 
(12.49  cents)  on  July  31,  while  the  price  of  Indian  Akola  rose  from  39 
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yen  (6.91  cents)  to  48  yen  (8.50  cents)  during  the  same  period.  The 
average  price  spread,  consequently,  was  only  38,4  percent  in  July  compared 
with  46.4  percent  in  June.    On  the  other  hand,  the  spread  "between  the 
prices  of  comparable  grades  of  American  and  Brazilian  increased  during 
July  with  American  averaging  "between  2  and  3  cents  per  pound  higher  than 
Brazilian.    Buying  interest  in  American  was  almost  nonexistent  in  July  as 
a  result  of  relatively  high  prices  when  compared  with  those  for  similar 
grades  of  other  growths. 


COTTON  PRODUCTION  IN  AUSTRALIA 

TO  BE  EXPANDED  BY  FURTHER  '  ' 

GOVERNMENT  AID  TO  GROWERS  .... 

The  1939-40  cotton  crop  in  Queensland,  Australia  (the  only  Province 
in  which  cotton  is  grown  on  a  commercial  scale),  was  estimated  at  about 
13,000  "bales  of  478  pounds,  compared  with  10,000  hales  in  1938-39  and 
8,600  hales  in  1937-38,  according  to  a  report  from  American  Consul  Joseph 
P.  Ragland  at-  Brishane.     Since  the  out  "break  of  war  in  Europe,  "both  the 
Commonwealth  and  State  Governments  have  intensified  their  efforts  to  in- 
crease cotton  production  "by  offering  aid  to  cotton  producers  in  the  form 
of  cash  "bounties  and  technical  instruction. 

Production  of  raw  cotton  in  recent  years  has  averaged  considerably 
less  than  half  of  the  domestic  consumption  of  about  35,000  hales  annually. 
About  half  of  the  deficiency  is  usually  made  up  by  imports  from  the  United 
States  and  the  remainder  from  India.    Producers  have  received  Government 
bounties,  or  price  guaranties,  in  various  forms  each  year  since  1920,  but 
efforts  to  expand  production  have  not  been  entirely  successful,  largely 
because  of  recurring  droughts  and  lack  of  irrigation  facilities.  Conse- 
quently, the  extension,  for  5  years  from  December  1,  1940,  of  the  system  of 
bounty  payments  to  cotton  producers  was  granted  by  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment on  condition  that  the  Queensland  Government  undertake  to  irrigate  all 
cotton  areas  and  to  introduce  scientific  methods  of  cultivation,  disease  and 
insect  control,  plant  breeding,  soil  analysis,  and  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

Only  about  1,200  acres  of  cotton  land  are  reported  to  be  under  irri- 
gation at  the  present  time,  but  a  project  now  being  considered  is  expected 
to  bring  an  additional  60,000  acres  of  cotton  land  under  irrigation,  if 
and  when  it  is  completed.     Some  authorities  believe  that  Australian  cotton 
production  can  be  raised  to  more  than  200,000  bales  annually,  if  the  Govern- 
ment carries  out  a  large-scale  development  of  irrigation  projects.  The 
scheme  is  viewed  as  practical,  regardless  of  the  post-war  trend  in  cotton 
prices,  since  the  Australian  market  annually  absorbs  imported  cotton  manu- 
factures equivalent  to  about  300,000  bales  of  raw  cotton.    The  consuming 
capacity  of  domestic  cotton  mills  is  already  more  than  three  times  the 
present  production  of  raw  cotton  and  is  being  rapidly  expanded  to  meet 
the  heavy  wartime  demand. 
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AUSTRALIA:     Cotton  acreage,  production  and  number  of  growers, 

1926-27  to  1939-40 
 ■  (In  "bales  of  478  pounds  net)  


Acreage 
planted 

"Pv nrhi pf-, i  oti 

Yield 
per  acre 

U  1  v  '.U  u  1  o 

Acres 

Bales  : 

Pounds 

Number 

1926-27 

20. 100 

:    .  4,835  : 

115  . 

2,080 

1927-28  

24,970 

8,600  : 

165 

2,400 

1928-29  

22,000 

5,269  : 

114 

2, 278 

1929-30  

32,781 

11,714 

171 

2,241 

1930-31  

39,768 

10,232  j 

123 

2,859 

1931-32  

61,304 

4,163  j 

32 

3,816 

1932-33.  

74,610 

11,656  j 

75 

3,733 

1933-34  

49,283  • 

18,346  : 

178 

3,202 

1934-35  

57,017 

14,774  : 

124 

3,195 

1935-36  

;  62,514 

13,920 

106 

3.,  364 

1936-37  

i  55,133 

8,606 

75 

2,889 

1937-38  

65,796 

9,987 

73 

3,657 

1938-  39  

1939-  40  

:  41,112 

,  12,935 
a/  13,000 

•  i5o 

2,409 

Annual  Report  of  the  General  Manager,  Queensland  Cotton  Board,  1939. 
a/  Estimate,  Australian  press  report. 


The  basis  for  the  bounty  payments  for  1941  to  1946  was  not  stated 
in  the  announcement  by  the  Minister  for  the  Interior  on  April  23,  1940. 
Under  the  Cotton  Bounty  Act  of  1934,  the  Commonwealth  Government  offered 
payments  to  cotton  producers  on  a  sliding  scale  based  on  the  prices  of 
American  middling  at  Liverpool.    The  rate  of  payment  (in  Australian  cur- 
rency) was  5-l/4d.  (8.5  cents)  and  4-3/4d.  (7.8  cents)  per  pound  for  1935 
and  1936,  respectively,  and  4-l/4d.  for  1937,  1938,  and  1939,  l/  when  the 
Liverpool  price  of  American  middling  was  6d.  (British  currency).  These 
rates  were  raised  or  lowered  in  accordance  with  price  changes  at  Liver- 
pool, so  that,  theoretically,  the  bounty  would  have  been  eliminated  when 
the  Liverpool  price  reached  10-l/4d.  per  pound.    Under  the  Financial  Emer- 
gency Act  of  1931,  20  percent  was  deducted  from  all  payments  prior  to  1938. 

Cotton  picking  usually  starts  late  in  February  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  cotton  belt  and  in  June  in  the  northern  area.    All  Queensland 
cotton  is  marketed  through  the  Queensland .Cotton  Board,  a  quasi-official 
cooperative  organization,  which  owns  and  operates  all  the  cotton  gins 
and  oil  mills.    All  planting  seed  is  produced  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Cotton  Office  of  the  Queensland  Department  of  Agriculture  and  sold  to 
the  producers  through  the  Cotton  Board.     In  the  development  of  new  vari- 
eties, consideration  is  given  both  to  those  best  suited  to  a  particular 
growing  area  and  to  the  needs  of  the  Australian  textile  industry. 


1/  Calculated  at  average  rate  of  exchange  each  year,  average  payments 
amounted  to  7.0  cents,  6.9  cents,  and  6.2  cents,  respectively. 
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BRITISH  COTTON  EXPORT 
COMPANY  FORMED  .  .  . 

At  the  end  of  July  a  new  company  was  formed  with  headquarters  at 
Manchester,  the  British  Overseas  Cottons,  Limited,  which  is  to  assist  in 
promoting  Lancashire's  export  trade  in  cotton  goods,  as  reported  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  of  July  31  and  August  1,  1940.    According  to  the  reg- 
istration list,  the  company  is  "to  enter  into  and  to  carry  out  arrangements 
which  "by  the  Defence  (Encouragement  of  Exports)  Regulations  the  Board  of 
Trade  is  empowered  to  make  relating  to  the  promotion  and  financing  of  the 
export  trade  of  the  cotton  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

This  company,  the  Manchester  Guardian  points  out,  is  the  company 
whose  operations  are  to  form  the  Cotton  Board's  third  line  of  attack  on 
export  markets.    The  company's  function  will  "be  to  obtain  and  execute  ex- 
port orders  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  independent  firms  and  private 
export  syndicates  are  unable  to  handle.    It  will  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  Cotton  Controller  and  the  Cotton  Board  and,  therefore,  will  have  every 
possible  advantage  as  regards  availability  of  machinery,  labor,  raw 
material,  market  information,  and  other  essentials  for  successful  trading. 
It  will  also  command,  if  necessary,  the  economies  of  centralized  production. 

The  official  plans  for  the  company  were  completed  by  an  order 
imposing,  as  from  August  1,  1940,  a  further  levy  of  25  pence  per  bale  on 
all  raw  cotton  purchased  by  spinners  in  the  Lancashire  industry.     Of  the 
proceeds  of  the  total  levy  of  50  pence  per  bale,  one-half  will  be  available 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Cotton  Board  as  provided  for  in  the  Cotton 
Industry  Act  of  1940,  while  the  other  half  (probably  from  #200,000  to 
£300, 000)  will  go  to  the  new  company  "to  enable  it  to  perform  the  services 
required  of  it."    The  company,  according  to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  should, 
therefore,  be  able  to  experiment,  to  sustain  occasional  losses,  or  even  to 
acquire  machinery  for  special  purposes,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  company 
will  pursue  "a  bold  policy." 


LANCASHIRE  COTTON  MILLS 
CURTAIL  OPERATIONS  .   .  . 

A  quiet  tendency  continued  in  the  Liverpool  cot ton- futures  market 
during  the  week  ended  August  23,  according  to  a  cable  received  from  the 
American  Embassy  at  London.    Announcement  of  an  unchanged  September  com- 
mercial freight  quota  for  American  cotton  of  30,000  bales  brought  more 
hedging  against  import  purchases  from  the  South,  but  trade  calling  ab- 
sorbed the  contracts  on  offer. 

In  the  spot  market,  spinner  demand  for  desirable  qualities  of 
long  staples  was  well  maintained,  while  interest  in  other  qualities 
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remained  moderate.    The  week's  sales  again  totaled  around  45,000  bales, 
comprising  mainly  Egyptian,  Sudan,  East-African,  and  Brazilian.  Inquiry 
for  American  cottons  on  hand  was  somewhat  improved,  but  sales  remained  limit- 
ed.   Moderate  quantities  of  South  American  were  placed  for  autumn  delivery. 
Forward  business  in  all  growths  was  almost  at  a  standstill  owing  to  mer- 
chants' refusal  to  offer  forward.    The  freight  and  license  position  is  so 
uncertain  that  merchants  do  not  feel  inclined  to  accept  such  commitments. 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  future  freight  allotment  for  American,  and  no 
import  licenses  are  currently  being  issued  for  Brazilian  or  Peruvian  un- 
less shipment  was  contracted  before  May  30  last.    Prospects  for  imports  of 
Egyptian,  African,  and  Indian  cottons  continue  uncertain  in  view  of  war 
developments.     In  the  circumstances,  some  observers  think  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  Government  cotton  acquired  under  the  cotton-rubber  exchange 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Britain  might  be  released  in  the 
near  future. 

Manchester  business  in  yarns  and  cloth  continued  dull.  Foreign 
buyers  have  assumed  a  waiting  attitude  in  view  of  the  uncertainties  of 
the  present  war  situation  and  the  increased  perils  to  shipping.  Pro- 
ducers are  said  to  be  steadily  losing  ground,  though  coarse  American  yarns 
continued  in  good  demand.    Mill  activity  declined  to  about  85  percent  of 
"normal"  from  previously  90  percent,  and  further  recession  is  expected 
unless  export  business  revives. 

The  following  tabulation  transmitted  by  the  American  consulate  at 
Liverpool  shows  the  deliveries  of  cotton  to  spinners  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1938-59  and  1939-40,  as  reported  in  publications  of  the  Liver- 
pool Cotton  Association: 


Description 

1938-39 

1939-40 

Bales 

Bales 

1,004,939 

1,561,798 

336,832 

291,207 

26,248 

26,004 

Peruvian  

142,707 

223,301 

347,909 

401,593 

Sudan  Sakel  

160,743 

161,514 

32,304 

9,612 

12, 144 

15,707 

East  African  

45,420 

38,445 

57,353 

55,773 

465,200 

426,559 

36,712 

21,401 

Total  

2,668,511 

3,232,914 
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TOBACCO 

U1TITED  KIITGDOM  TO  R1GULATS 

QUANTITIES  AID  TYPHUS 

OF  TOBACCO  USED   

British  manufacturers  of  tobacco  products,  other  than  cigars,  and 
the  recently  appointed  tobacco  controller  have  devised  tentative  plans  to 
restrict  tobacco  consumption,  to  assure  the  admixture  of  Turkish  and  Greek 
leaf  in  tobacco  products,  and  to  provide  for  adequate  distribution  of  leaf 
to  manufacturers,  according  to  reports  reaching  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations. 

It  is  understood  that  the  tobacco  control  organization  operating 
under  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  British  Government  will  undertake  to  secure 
from  abroad  such  additional  supplies  of  leaf  as  are  needed,  will  see  that 
available  supplies  are  fairly  distributed  among  manufacturers,  and  will 
prevent  undue  speculation  in  leaf.    The  manufacturers,  through  a  voluntary 
agreement,  will  provide  for  other  forms  of  control  and  will  cooperate  with 
the  tobacco  controller  in  making  the  entire  program  effective. 

The  tentative  control  plan  adopted  by  manufacturers  provides  that: 
(l)  the  withdrawal  of  leaf  from  bonded  warehouses  in  1941  for  the  produc- 
tion of  cigarettes,  smoking  tobacco,  and  other  products,  except  cigars, 
will  be  limited  to  90  percent  of  withdrawals  during  the  12  months  ended 
March  31,  1940;  (?)  during  1941  manufacturers  will  include  4  percent  of 
Turkish  and  Greek  tobacco  in  all  pre-sent  mixtures,  and  8  percent  after  1941; 
(3)  individual  manufacturers  will  pool  all  stocks  of  leaf  in  excess  of  their 
average  supply,  and  the  excess  stocks  will  be  made  available  to  manufactur- 
ers with  less  than  their  average  supply;      and  (4)  all  advertising  of  ciga- 
rettes as  being  real  and  pure  Virginia  cigarettes  will  cease. 

The  machinery  for  enforcing  the  above  plan  and  the  program  of  the 
tobacco  controller  is  presumably  to  be  worked  out  by  the  tobacco  control- 
ler and  a  committee  representing  manufacturers.    The  final  agreements 
reached  between  the  tobacco  controller  and  the  manufacturers,  though  vol- 
untary on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  will  be  legally  binding,  thereby- 
assuring  effectiveness  of  the  entire  program. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  proposed  restriction  in  consumption 
of  leaf,  the  required  admixture  of  Turkish  and  Greek  tobacco,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  term  "pure  Virginia"  from  all  advertising  will  adversely 
affect  the  sales  of  United  States  leaf.     In  the  past,  approximately  99  per- 
cent of  the  cigarettes  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  made  entirely 
of  flue-cured  tobacco,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  exclusivel3r  of 
United  States  flue-cured,  which  have  been  advertised  as  "pure  Virginia." 
Elimination  of  the  term  "pure  Virginia"  from  all  advertising  will  now  not 
only  cover  the  admixture  of  Turkish  and  Greek  tobacco  but  may  result  in 
the  use  of  Empire-grown  flue-cured  leaf  in  brands  that  were  formerly 
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straight  United  States  flue-curer1 .    Cost  to  manufacturers  for  Umpire-grown 
leaf  is  40  to  50  cents. per  pound  lees  than  for  United  States  leaf,  as  a 
result  of  the  duty  preference  and,  in  aome  cases,  lower  prices  at  the 
source.    This  price  difference,  combined  with  present  exchange  restrictions 
and  the  narrower  profit  margin  under  which  British  manufacturers  are  now 
forced  to  work,  will  tend  to  encourage  the  use  of  ^ap ire-grown  flue-cured 
leaf  wherever  fleasible. 


SWITZERLAND  IITCREASHS 
TOBACCO  SUPPLY  .  .  . 

War  conditions  and  the  possibility  of  import  supplies  being  cut 
off  have  resulted  in  Switzerland  increasing  both. its  domestic  production 
of  tobacco  and  leaf  imports.     Imports  during  1939  and  the  first  quarter 
of  1940  were  substantially  higher  than  during  the  preceding  15  months,  the 
1939  domestic  production  was  increased,  and  production  in  1940  is  expected 
to  be  substantially  larger  than  in  recent  years,  according  to  reports 
reaching  the'  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

The"  1939  tobacco  production  in  Switzerland,  comprised  largely  of 
dark  air-cured  and  hurley  types,  was  the  largest  on  record  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  crop  of  1934,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  1940  production 
will  be  considerably  larger  than  in  any  previous  year.    The  1939  crop  is 
estimated  at  3.0  million  pounds  as  compared  with  2.8  in  1938  and  2.4  in 
1937.    The  increase  in  1939  resulted  from  a  larger  acreage  than  in  past 
years  as  yields  were  only  slightly  higher  than  in  1938  and  were  below  those 
of  1937. 

Imports  of  leaf  during  1939,  including  6.5  million  pounds  from  the 
United  States,  largely  Western  fire-cured  and  Maryland  types,  totaled  15.7 
million  pounds  and  were  about  11  percent  above  those  of  1938.  Receipts 
continued  at  a  high  level  during  the  first  quarter  of  1940,  and  the  total 
import  for  the  3  months  is  estimated  at  3.1  million  pounds  as  compared  with 
2.6  million-  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1939.    Much  of  the  increase 
for  the  quarter  was  in  United  States  leaf,  which  accounted  for  1.3  million 
pounds  of  the  total  as  compared  with  1.1  million  pounds  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1939.    Continuation  of  large  imports  was  attributed  to  the  antici- 
pation by  Swiss  manufacturers  of  Italy's  entry  into  the  war  and  the  pos- 
sible closing  of  traffic  through  Italian  seaports.     In  addition  to 
quantities  actually  reported  as  imported,  it  is  believed  that  relatively 
large  supplies  are  held  in  bonded  warehouses,  both  in  Switzerland  and  in 
Genoa, 

Total  supplies  of  domestic  and  foreign  leaf  available  to  Swiss 
manufacturers  are  reported  to  be  higher  than  for  any  previous  year  and  are 
equivalent  to  about  2  years'   supply  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption.  If 
the  anticipated  increase  in  production  in  1940  is  accomplished,  supplies 
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will  probably  exceed  2  years'  requirements.    Consumption  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1940  continued  at  a  high  lerel,  but  there  was  a  pro- 
nounced shift  to  the  use  of  lower-priced  products.     Sales  in  centrally 
located  cities  and  towns  declined,  while  those  in  frontier  localities 
where  troops  were  stationed  increased  substantially.    Where  increases  oc- 
curred, they  were  largely  in  relatively  low-priced  cigarettes  and  cigars. 
This  situation,  while  detrimental  to  Swiss  retailers  and  manufacturers, 
may  be  advantageous  to  American  leaf  producers,  as  most  of  the  cheaper- 
grade  cigarettes  and  cigars  contain  relatively  large  proportions  of  leaf 
imported  from  the  United  States. 


PHILIPPINE  TOBACCO  CROP  LARGE 

BUT  EXPORT  OUTLOOK  UNFAVORABLE  .  .  . 

The  1939-40  tobacco  crop  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  harvested 
between  February  and  May  1940,  was  the  largest  in  recent  years,  but  the 
present  unfavorable  export  situation  indicates  possible  difficulties  in 
disposing  of  the  crop.     In  recent  years,  well  over  one-half  of  the  aver- 
age production  of  about  74  million  pounds  has  been  exported  either  as  leaf 
or  cigars.     Eor  1940,  however,  the  effects  of  the  war  in  Europe,  combined 
with  quotas  limiting  the  duty-free  entry  of  leaf  end  cigars  into  the  United 
States,  indicate  that  combined  exports  in  1940  will  represent  a  substantial- 
ly smaller  proportion  of  the  crop,  according  to  American  Consul  Thomas  A. 
Eickok  at  Manila. 

The  1939-40  production  of  tobacco  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
estimated  at  80.2  million  pounds,  is  the  largest  since  1933-34  and  com- 
pares with  that  of  the  previous  year  of  74.3  million    and  average  produc- 
tion during  the  period  1933-34  to  1937-38  of  74.4  million  pounds.  The 
large  1939-40. production  results  from  an  acreage  increase  over  the  preced- 
ing year  of  about  3  percent  and  from  higher  yields.    Early  season  develop- 
ments were  somewhat  unfavorable  as  a  result  of  dry  weather  in  Cagayan  and 
Isabela,  the  principal  producing  districts,  but  late  rains  improved  both 
yield  and . quality.     Harvest  of  the  crop  was  completed  in  May,  and  sale3  in 
some  districts  began  in  June. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS:    Acreage,  yield,  and  production  of  tobacco, 


average  1933-1937,  1938,  and  1939 


Year  beginning  July 

Acre  age 

Yield        ;  Production 

Acres 
163,600 

Pounds       '<  J?9JifiAs 
■            455         |  74,365,391 

173,291 
179,172 

429         :  74,348,190 
448         j  80,231,130 

1939  

Reports  of  Philippine  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources. 
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Leaf  exports  during  the  first  7  months  of  1940  (January- July)  were 
about  47  percent  "below  those  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1939,  and 
nearly  half  the  volume  was  represented  "by  July  exports  to  Spain.  Exports 
to  the  United  States  were  lower,  totaling  about  2.2  million  pounds,  which 
is  well  under  the  quota  rate  that  allows  4.5  million  pounds  for  the  year. 
Exports  for  the  remainder  of  1940  will  depend  largely  on  shipping  facili- 
ties to  Europe,  which  at  present  are  very  uncertain.     If  the  war  and  ac-  ' 
companying  embargoes  continue,  exports  for  the  year  will  probably  be 
substantially  below  the  relatively  high  level  of  1939  and  may  be  lower 
than  in  1938  and  1937.  ~  ~ 


PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS:    Exports  of  leaf  tobacco,  including  scrap,  stripped 
filler,  and  cigar  ends,  1934-1939,  and  January-July  1940 


Year  j 

United 
States 

Italy  : 

i 

Spain 

Japan  and 
Chosen 

Others 

Total 

lt000 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pp.unsls 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1934  

1,660 

1,383 

15,257 

8,451 

4,299 

31,049 

1935  

3,022 

4 

35,892 

10,428 

3,333 

52,679 

1936  

;      2, 147 

2,306 

21, 215 

2,471 

6,056 

34, 195 

1937  

i  7,015 

;  10,082 

:  0 

4,382 

3,550 

25,029 

1938  a/  

:  4,432 

H 

J  4,162 

2,549 

c/  14,815 

25,958 

1939  a/  

:  15,170 

\ej  21,442 

1,771 

:  4,036 

42,419 

1940  fj  

>      2, 233 

14,747 

Reports  of  Insular  Collector  of  Customs,    aj  Preliminary,    b/  Less  than 
500  pounds,    c/  Includes  4,90.6,000  pounds  reported  as  exported  to  Gibraltar 
and  6,736,000  pounds  to  the  Netherlands,    d/  Included  with  Spain,    ej  In- 
cludes exports  to  Italy,    f/  7  months,  January  to  July.    Preliminary;  not 
available  by  destinations  other  than  the  United  States. 


Cigar  exports  for  the  first  7  months  in  1940  totaled  137.1  million 
pieces  and  were  made  up  of  122.8  millions  to  the  United  States  and  14.3 
million  pieces  to  other  destinations.     Shipments  to  the  United  States  were 
somewhat  above  the  1940  quota  rate,  which  permits  the  free  entry  into  this 
country  of  200  million  pieces  during  the  year.    If  shipments  to  the  United 
States  continue  in  volume  sufficient  to  fill  the  quota,  total  exports  for 
the  year  will  be  somewhat  above,  those  of  1939. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS:    Exports  of  cigars  1934-1939, 
 ,  and  January-July  1940   ;  


Year  :Uni„ed  :    other: Total     :      Year     :  United  j   other  \  Total 

 i£P.El0±l_;  i  :       .      ;  states  ;  \  

jMillion  Million  'Million:  :  Million:  Million:  Million 

:.piea&s  :pieces    : pieces  j            '    :  pieces  :  pieces  : pieces 
!934  :  203.9  ■     18.9    j   222.8  ,:1938  ,j    180.2  j     24.4  j  204.6 

1935  :  204.0  :    19.1    :   223.1  ;1939Prel.:    196.5:     10.2  :  206.7 

1936  :  159.0        19.3    i   178.3  ■  Jan. -July  1  \  \ 

1937  ■  181.4  :     15.3    :    196.7  :   1940  Prell    122.8  j     14. k  j  137. 1 


Reports  of  Insular  Collector  of  Customs. 
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r  |  U %  T  S,    V  E  &  E  T  A  B  L  E  S,    AND  NUTS 

CANADIAN  APPLE  CROP  DOM 

BUT  i-il LL I ON-BU SEEL  SURPLUS  EXPECTED  .  .  . 

Although  the  1940  Canadian  apple  crop  is  3.4  million  "bushels 
"below  that  of  last  year,  a  considerable  surplus  is  expected,  according 
to  a  report  from  American  Agricultural  Attache  C.  C.  Taylor  at  Ottawa. 
Reduction  in  export  demand  and  curtailed  processing  are  largely  responsi- 
ble  for  the  surplus.    The  extent  of  the  surplus  will  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  volume  of  fruit  that  the  British  agree  to  import.    Despite  attempts 
to  stimulate  domestic  consumption,  an  unsaleable  surplus  of  at  least  1  mil- 
lion bushels  is  in  prospect."  This  surplus  is  expected  to  consist  largely 
of  apples  of  inferior  varieties  and  grades. 

The  Canadian  Government  is  working  out  a  program  to  assist  in 
marketing  the  new  crop.  'Minimum  prices  are  expected  to  be  fixed  for  all 
apples  of  approved  varieties  and  grades,  regardless  of  the  final  utiliza- 
tion of  the  fruit.    Market  zoning  within  Canada,  which  was  put  into  effect 
last  season,  will  not  be  repeated,  but  restrictions  on  the  grades  and 
varieties  that  may  be  shipped  into  the  Central  Provinces  (Ontario  and 
Quebec)  are  expected  to  be  put  into  effect.    Last  season,  the  quota  that 
Britian  would  permit  to  be  imported  was  divided  by  Provinces,  but  this 
arrangement  will  not  be  used  this  year. 

Production  prospects 

The  1940  commercial  apple  crop  in  Canada  has  been  estimated 
preliminarily  at  13,577,600  bushels  or  about  79  percent  of  the  revised 
estimate  for  the  previous  year,  according  to  the  July  25  crop  report. 
Production  in  Nova  Scotia  is  estimated  to  be  about  65  percent  of  that  in 
1939,  Ontario  70,  Quebec  80,  and  British  Columbia  98  percent. 

CANADA:     Commercial  production  of  apples,  by  Provinces, 
1938-39 ■:  to,  1940-41"  • 


Province  i     1938-39        :      1939-40      :    1940-41  a/ 


: 1,000  bushels ; 1.000  bushels : 1.000  bushels 

Nova  Scotia   !  6,572  j  6,900  ;  ~  4,500 

New  Brunswick   :  145  \  225  \  169 

Quebec   ;  364  :  1,011  j  809 

Ontario   ■  2,53S  j  3,032  \  2,122 

British  Columbia   j  5,049  j  6,208  j  6,078 

Total   j  15,667  17,376  13,678 


Compiled  from  official  sources.    Converted  to  bushels  at  3  bu9helsto 
the  barrel  and  1  bushel  to  the  box. 
a/  Preliminary. 
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Information  received  on  August  Z  indicated  that  the  1940  estimate 
for  British  Columbia  should  be  raised,  since  a  break  had  occurred  in  the 
prolonged  drought  and  the  fruit  was  sizing  better  than  had  been  expected. 
According  to  this  estimate,  the  British  Columbia  figure  should  be  placed 
at  6,430,200  boxes  and  the  total  for  Canada,  in  /this  case,  i^ould  amount  to 
14,030,000  bushels. 

Four  factors  are  largely  responsible  for  the  sharp  reduction  in 
Nova  Scotia's  crop:     (l)  weakened  trees  due  to  drought  during  the  latter 
part  of  1939;  (2)  weather  at  blossoming  time  unfavorable  for  pollination; 
(3)  heavy  drop;  and  (4)  trees  in  some  instances  neglected  because  of  poor 
marketing  prospects.    Commercial  fertilizer  applications  to  orchards  were 
only  about  50  percent  of  normal.    Purchases  of  spray  materials  were  also  re- 
duced to  about  50  percent,  with  certain  oils  used  in  sprays  being  una-  ..." 
vailable.   


The  apples  in  Nova  Scotia  this  year  have  been  sizing  well  because 
of  the  light  crop  on  the  trees  and  abundant  rains  during  the  growing 
season.    Consequently,  the  crop  is  expected  to  run  to  large  size,  and, 
with  fewer  small  apples  to  be  thrown  out  with  the  culls,  the  commercial 
packout  may  rim  to  as  much  as  90  percent  of  tree-run  production  instead 
of  a  more  normal  80  percent. 

Review  of  the  1939-40  crop  movement  1/ 

Disposition  of  the  1939  Canadian  apple  crop  according  to  uses  was 
highly  abnormal,  as  is  shown  by  comparing  the  disposition  in  1939^-40  with 
that  of  the  average  for  the  previous  5  years. 

CANADA:    Utilization  of  the  apple  crop,  average  1934-35 
to  1938-39,  annual  1939-40 


Utilization 


Average  1934-35 
to  1938-39 


1939-40 


Commercial  production  

Fresh  exports....  

Processed  

Domestic  fresh  consumption. 
Dumped  or  fed  to  stock  


Million  bushels 
14.1 
6.5 
1.9 
5.7 


Million  bushels 
17.4 
4.0 
5.6 
6.8 
1.0 


American  legation,  Ottawa. 

Exports  were  reduced  by  the  complete  loss  of  continental  European 
markets  and  by  the  5^-percent  quota  restriction  imposed  by  the  United 
Kingdom.    The  bulk  of  the  surplus  was  absorbed  by  processing.  Canning 
and  drying,  especially  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  production. of  canned  apple 
juice  reached  record  volumes,  while  domestic  fresh  consumption,  stimula- 
ted by  advertising,  increased  notably. 

V 

For  previous  reports  on  Canadian  apple-marketing  developments,  see 
issues  of  April  6,  May  18,  June  8,  and  June  15,  1940. 
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The  following  data  on  exports  "by  geographical  regions  show  how 


heavier  exports  to  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  not  enough  to 
replace  the  curtailed  European  purchases  1 

CAM&DA:    Exports  of  apple?,  by  geographic  regions, 
average  1934-35  to  1938-39,  annual  1939-40 

_                                   |  Average  1934-35  to 
Destination                   '•  1938-39 

1939-40 

1   Million  "bushels 

Million  hush els 

West  Indies  and  South  America. . .  i  .07 

3.60 
.11 
.05 
.14 
.12 

4.02 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 


Marketing  plans  for  1940-41 

Difficulties  facing  the  Canadian  apple  industry  during  the 
1940-41  season  are  again  serious  "but  are  different  from  those  of  the  pre- 
vious season.     The  1940  crop  is  about  3.4  million  bushels  less  than  that 
of  1939,  and  most  of  the  reduction  is  in  Nova  Scotia  where  the  principal 
facilities  for  processing  are  located.    The  large  carry-over  of  processed 
apples  adds  to  the  unlikelihood  of  any  repetition  of  last  year1 s  abnormal 
processing. 

The  volume  of  British  purchases  will  be  announced  by  the  British  . 
Ministry  of  Pood  very  shortly,  and  various  indications  suggest  that  this 
quota  will  be  less  than  that  of  last  year.     Foreign  exchange  and  shipping 
space  are  more  limited  and  nonessential  foodstuffs  are  being  more  rigidly 
eliminated  from  British  food  supplies.    As  a  preliminary  estimate  prior 
to  the  announcement  of  the  British  Food  Ministry,  the  United  Kingdom  may 
be  expected  to  take  between  1.8  and  2.5  million  bushels  during  the  1940-41 
season  as  compared  with  3.6  million  bushels  in  the  previous  year. 

The  Provincial  shares  of  the  United  Kingdom  quota  will  not  be 
determined  .as  they  were  last  season.     The  United  Kingdom  will  probably 
specify  the  description  of  the  apples  and  the. types  of  containers  desired. 
This  will  determine  the  source' from  which  shipments  will  be  made.     It  is 
expected  that  late  varieties  of  dessert  apples  will  predominate  in  the 
British  preference. 

market  zoning  within  Canada  is  not  contemplated  for  the  current 
season.     Shipments  from  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia  into  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  however,  will  probably  be  restricted  to  the  highest  grades 
of  popular  varieties  of  apples. 
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In  Nova  Scotia,  the  Dominion  Government  has  guaranteed  a  minimum 
average  price,  f.o.b.  warehouse,  of  80  percent  of  the  3-year  (1936-1938) 
average  net  return  for  up  to  3,442,500  "bushels,  or  85  percent  of  the  3- 
year  average  exports.    This  guaranty  does  not  apply  to  certain  varieties, 
grades,  and  sizes,  nor  does  it  include  300,000  bushels  to  be  marketed  in 
Canada.    The  cost  to  the  Government  is  estimated  at  around  $2,467,125. 
With  a  crop  of  only  4,500,000  bushels  in  prospect,  the  outlook  for  Nova 
Scotian  apple  growers  is  favorable.  Although  details  of  the  marketing 
scheme  for  British  Columbia  have  not  yet  been  announced,  it  will  .probably 
be  similar  to  that  for  Fova  Scotia.    In  view  of  the  large  crop,  some  pro- 
cessing for  the  Government's  account  may  be  included  in  the  program.  With 
the  large  crop,  limited  export  outlet,  and  limited  processing  facilities 
in  British  Columbia,  as  much  as  one-sixth  of  the  1940  crop  may  not  be  offered 
for  sale.    Jonathan,  Grimes,  Spy,  and  Winter  Banana  are  expected  to  be  the 
most  difficult  varieties  to  market.   

A  notable  change  in  the  1940-41  program  is  that  the  guaranteed  ; 
price  in  Nova  Scotia  is  not  confined  to  apples  for  processing  and  the 
price  in  British  Columbia  will  probably  apply  to  certain  sales  in  Canada 
as  well  as  to  exports  to  Europe.    This  price  guaranty  as  applied  to  ex- 
ports is,  among  other  things,  an  export  subsidy  in  those  instances  where 
oversea  returns  are  below  the  guaranty.    It  is  not  applied,  however,  to 
shipments  to  non-European  countries. 

Canadian  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  season  are 
reported  in  Canadian  statistics  at  115,000  bushels.    Certain  shippers  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  i^ere  especially  interested  in  large-sized  apples 
last  season.    Some  inquiry  from  American  firms  has  already  developed  this 
season.    The  Mcintosh  is  the  favored  variety  for  export  to  the  United 
States  because  on  that  variety  the  spray  residue  (limited  under  United 
States  laws)  can  be  removed  by  wiping  and  brushing  rather  than  by  washing. 

Estimated  1940-41  movement 

Based  on  information  now  available,  the  preliminary  estimate  of 
the  disposition  of  the  1940  crop  is  as  follows: 


CANADA:  Estimated  utilization  of  apple  crop, 
_______        1939-40  and  1940-41 


Utilization 


1939-40 


1940-41  a/ 


Commercial  crop  

Exports  

Processed.  ; 

Domestic  fresh  consumption 
Unsaleable  surplus  


Million  bushels 


17.4 
4.0 
5.6 
6.8 
1.0 


Willi  on  "bushels 
14.0 


2.3  to  3.0 

3.0  to  4.0 

6.0  to  7.0 

2.7  to  0 


American  Legation,  Ottawa,     a/  Preliminary. 
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CANADA:    Apple  production  and  disposition, 
1931-32  to  1939-40 


Year  \ 

Comiaerci  al 

Fresh 

Processed 

Domestic  fresh 

production  < 

V  JV  Ks  ^          V  i — 1 

pon  <?iTmntT  on 

L.'  Ull  o  Hill  \J  V  X  yJ 

x.uuu  ousneis 

i  •  uuu  du  sne  i  s 

J..UUU  Dusneis 

l,uuu  Dusnej-S 

1931-32  

11,728.2  j 

5,048 

620 

5,860 

1932-33.  

12,493.2  ' 

5,461 

1, 527 

5,505 

1933-34  

17,393,7 

10,478 

1,757 

5,149 

1934-35  

14,088.3 

,6,005 

1,709 

6,374 

1935-36  

13,517.7 

6,703 

1,386 

5,429 

Average  

13,344.2 

6,739 

1,442 

5,663 

1936-37  

12,062.7 

4,519 

2,262 

5,282 

1937-38  

:  15,171.9 

6,724 

2,587 

5,861 

1938-39  

!  15,667.2 

8,463 

1,453 

5,741 

1939-40  

:  17,375.7 

4,020 

5,641 

'  6,744 

Average  

1  15,069.4 

|  5,931 

2,  983 

5,907 

American  legation,  Ottawa. 


Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  calculated  at  beWeen  1.8  and  2.5 
million  "bushels,  with  0.5  million  to  other  countries.    Processing  will  "be 
reduced  "because  of  the  large  carry-over  and  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
processing  facilities  are  located  in  Nova  Scotia.     Production  of  canned 
apple  juice  is  to  be  trebled,  but  the  estimate  of  3  to  4  millions  for  all 
processing,  seems  if  anything,  optimistic.     Some  slight  expansion  in  dom- 
estic fresh  consumption  may  take  place.     Only  under  most  favorable  develop- 
ments, however,  can  no  unsaleable  surplus  come  about;  while,  even  under 
most  unfavorable  conditions,  the  surplus  should  not  exceed  2.7  million 
bushels. 

Tree  removals  in  Nova  Scotia 

Since  the  autumn  of  1939  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  removal 
of  old,  or  unprofitable,  trees  in  Nova  Scotia  with  the  financial  assistance 
of  the  Government.     In  some  cases  entire  blocks  of  trees  have  been  pulled 
out,  but  in  most  instances  only  the  worst  trees  in  an  orchard  have  been 
removed.     The  Highxmy  Department  furnishes  a  tractor  with  operator  and 
helper,  and  about  17,000  trees  have  been  removed  in  the  past  12  months,  at 
a  cost  of  around  17.5  cents  per  tree.    This  cost  is  borne  equally  by  the 
owner  of  the  orchard  and  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  subsequent 
cost  of  disposing  of  the  trees,  which  amounts  to  about  $1.00  per  tree,  is 
borne  by  the  grower.     This  program  is  designed  to  remove  some  marginal 
plantings.     In  Nova  Scotia,  around  150,000  apple  trees  in-  or  around  the 
Annapolis  Valley  -  roughly  10  percent  of  the  total  -  are  over  50  years  old 
and  past  the  point  of  profitable  production.     In  addition,  a  number  of 
plantings  are  of  unprofitable  varieties.     Some  top  working  of  orchards  in 
this  area  is  noticeable,  but  there  has  been  no  marked  stimulation  of  ac- 
tivity along  this  line  during  the  pa.st  year. 


*  ****** 
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GENERAL     A.N  D  MISCELLANEOUS 

SMALLER  EUROPEAN  HOP  CROP 
IN  PROSPECT  "' 

A  generally  smaller  hop  crop  in  Europe  this  season  as  compared 
with  last  year  and  other  recent  years  is  now  indicated  on  the  "basis  of 
preliminary  and  unofficial  reports  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations.    Reductions  are  in  prospect  in  all  producing 
countries  due  to  a  number  of  largely  local  or  regional  factors.  In 
some  areas,  especially  Central  Europe,  reduced  acreage  or  vine  culti- 
vation is  the  principal  factor  accounting  for  the  expected  decline;  in 
England,  labor  shortage  a,nd  harvesting  difficulties  are  pointed  out; 
in  Belgium  and  France,  war  activities,  including  some  destruction  of 
yards,  and  general  crop  neglect  this  summer  have  been  significant  pro-, 
duction  factors;  in  Poland,  the  principal  hop  regions  were  taken  over 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  reduces  the  European  area  and  crop  accord- 
ingly; and  in  Yugoslavia,  weather  conditions  appear  to  be  the  principal 
factor  affecting  yields.    'The  sharpest  declines  are  reported  for  the 
Protectorate,  France,  and  Belgium. 

Though  no  official  estimates  for  area  or  production  are  reported 
for  the  season  as  yet,  and  in  fact  official  data  for  1939  are  still 
lacking,  in  a  number  of  countries,  the  following  table  attempts  to  give 
the  general  statistical  picture  of  the  current  situation  in  the  more 
important  European  hop  countries.    All  estimates  should  be  considered 
subject  to  revision  as  more  complete  or  official  data  become  available. 


HOPS:     Estimated  area,  production,  and  export  surplus  in  specified 
European  countries  in  1940,  with  comparisons 


Area 

Production 

Estimated 

Country 

1939 

1940 

■  1939 

1940 

export 
surplus 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Acres 

Acres 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

35,500 

34, 000 

37,000 

34,000 

11,000 

Protectorate  b/ 

10,000  ■ 

7,400 

8,500 

5,800 

3,000 

7,260 

7,450 

4,000 

3,700 

3,500 

18,800 

18,500 

29 , 500 

27,000 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

a/  Including  the  Sudetenland. .     b/  Protectorate  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 


In  G-ermany  and  the  Sudetenland,  crop  prospects  are  reported  quite 
favorable,  especially  in  the  important  Hailertau  and  Saaz  districts, 
with  fully  average  yields  of  good-quality  hops  in  prospect.     Warm  summer 
weather  and  ample  rainfall  are  indicated  to  have  greatly  aided  crop  de- 
velopment generally,  and  picking  was  expected  to  begin  around  August  20- 
25  as  usual.     Careful  attention  to  the  plants,  with  the  usual  spraying, 
etc.,  is  also  reported.    The  indicated  crop  reduction  is  said  to  be  due 
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to  a  reduction  in  the  area  to  "be  harvested.    While  only  a  relatively  few 
hop  yards  appear  to  have  been  plowed  up,  it  is  now  reported  that  steps 
have  "been  taken  to  prevent  a  certain  share  of  the  acreage  (indicated  to 
he  about  10  percent)  from  being  cultivated  and  harvested  this  year  in 
order  to  avoid  an  overproduction  of  hops.    The  plants,  however,  are  said 
to  have  been  left  on  the  ground  and  may  be  brought  back  into  cultivation 
next  season,  especially  in  the  more-favored  growing  districts.     The  in- 
dicated export  surplus  takes  into  account  the  smaller  crop  and  also  an 
allowance  for  some  reduction  in  domestic  requirements  this  season.  In 
appraising  the  situation  for  the  entire  German-controlled  area,  however, 
the  surplus  in  the  Protectorate,  also  German-Poland,  should  be  added, 
which  would  indicate  a  total  export  supply  of  approximately  15  million 
pounds.    Offsetting  this  amount  would  be  the  import  requirements  of  the 
occupied  territories,  which  are  tentatively  placed  at  around  2  to  pos- 
sibly 3  million  pounds,  including  some  allowance  for  reduced  consumption. 

In  the  Protectorate  of  Sohemia  and  Moravia,  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  hop  area  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  this  season 
in  line  with  the  adjustments  and  reorganization  of  the  industry  desired 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  order  to  place  it  on  a  more  economic 
basis.     In  addition  to  the  smaller  acreage,  below-average  yields  are 
again  reported  in  prospect  in  some  important  districts,  due  to  an  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  yards  located 
in  low- lying  sections.    The  smaller  indicated  crop  this  year,  however, 
is  expected  to  be  largely,  if  not  fully,  offset  by  a  marked  decline  in 
the  domestic  hop  requirements  for  beer  so  that  a  fair-sized  export  sur- 
plus remains. 

The  former  Polish  hop  districts  are  no\ir  divided  between  German 
and  Hussian  control.     The  principal  producing  district  of  Wolynia  in 
eastern  Poland  (about  60  percent  of  the  total  Polish  hop  area)  and 
some  districts  in  southern  Poland,  are  now  under  Soviet  control,  and 
no  information  about  the  current  crop  is  available.     In  the  German- 
occupied  region,  which  appears  to  account  for  around  25  to  30  percent 
of  the  former  Polish  hop  acreage,  a  considerable  reduction  in  area  is 
reported  to  have  taken  place  this  year.    This  is  notably  true  in  the 
Lublin  and  Kielce  districts.     Considerable  insect  and  disease  infesta- 
tion has  been  reported.     The  outturn  in  the  German- occupied  region  is 
now  estimated  at  approximately  1  to  1.5  million  pounds,  which  should 
still  provide  some  surplus  for  export  or  carry-over. 

The  hop  crop  in  northern  France,  Alsace,  Burgundy,  and  Lorraine 
is  expected  to  be  considerably  reduced  this  season,  due  to  labor  short- 
age, military  destruction,  and  other  unsettling  circumstances.  Though 
no  definite  figures  are  available,  the  prospective  outturn  is  placed  by 
some  observers  at  possibly  2  to  2.5  million  pounds,  which  is  barely 
half  the  estimated  consumption  in  recent  years.     The  condition  of  the 
crop  in  3elgium  has  been  described  unoff icially  as  mediocre,  due  largely 
to  lack  of  attention  during  the  growing  season.     Some,  and  perhaps  con- 
siderable, damage  is  also  believed  to  have  occurred  in  the  Alost  and 
Poperinghe  districts,  especially  the  latter,  as  they  are  in  regions  that 
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experienced  some  intensive  military  action.    The  crop  outurn  seems  likely  to  be 
considerably  below  domestic  requirements  in  recent  years.    For  Yugoslavia,  some 
decrease  in  the  crop  is  also  indicated,  despite  a  reported  small  increase  in 
acreage  this  season.     The  abnormally  ccld,  rainy  spring  considerably  delayed 
growth,  and  the  condition  of  the  crop  is  reported  quite  uneven.    Practically  all 
of  the  crop  is  expected  to  be  available  for  export,  most  of  which,  it  is  re- 
ported, may  go  to  the  United  States  if  transportation  facilities  permit.  Other- 
wise the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  export  surplus  is  expected  to  be 
difficult.     Carry-over  stocks  are  said  to  be  exhausted  and  no  transactions,  or 
quotations,  have  been  reported  since  March. 

In  England ,  the  hop  area  this  year  is  reported  to  be  about  the  same  as 
that  of  a  year  ago.     Crop  prospects  are  said  to  be  generally  favorable  and  the 
quality  good,  though  production  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  below  last  ;rear. 
Harvesting  is  expected  to  begin  in  early  September.     Growers  are  said  to  anti- 
cipate considerable  harvesting  difficulty  due  to  general  labor  shortage  and 
air-raid  hazards,  so  that  the  final  outturn  is  quite  uncertain.     Old  crop 
stocks  are  reported  very  low.    Any  reduction  in  the  crop  seems  likely  to  make 
for  a  tight  supply  situation  unless  larger  imports  are  permitted  this  season 
or  a  significant  reduction  in  beer  consumption  is  brought  about. 


EXCHANGE  BATES:    Average  values  in  New  York  of  specified  currencies, 
August  24,  1940,  with  comparisons  a/ 


Monetary 

Month 

Week  ended 

Country 

Year 

1938 

1939 

1940. 

1940 

unit 

1939 

July 

July 

June 

July 

Aug;.  10 

Aus.l? 

Aug. 24 

Cents 

C  eat  s 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Argentina. . . 

Paper  peso 

30.85 

32.85 

31.21 

29.77 

29.77 

29.77 

29.77 

29.77 

Australiab/. 

Pound  

353.38 

392.77 

373.03 

287.04 

303.11 

312.23 

313.38 

320.40 

Canada  b/7.  . 

Dollar. . . . 

95.02 

99.44 

99.33 

80.07 

86.92 

85.76 

86.59 

86.48 

China  

Shag. yuan. 

11.88 

18.20 

10.64 

5.76 

5.05 

5.53 

5.38 

5.44 

England  b/ . . 

Pound  

443.54 

492.91 

453.15 

360.16 

380.47 

391.96 

400.17 

402.15 

France  

Franc  

2.51 

2.77 

2.65 

c/2.01 

£/ 

c/ 

£/ 

£/ 

Germany  

Reichsmark 

40.06 

40.19 

40.11 

39.97 

39.98 

39.98 

39.94 

39.93 

Italy  

Lira  

5.20 

5.26 

5.25 

5.04 

5.03 

5.04 

5.04 

5.03 

J  apan  

Yen  

25.96 

28.72 

27.28 

23.43 

23.43 

23.43 

23.43 

23.43 

Mexico  

Peso  

19.30 

20.10 

17.13 

18.37 

19.91 

20.05 

19.96 

19.97 

Sweden  

Switzerland. 

Krona  

Franc  

23.99 
22 . 52 

24.77 
22.38 

24.11 
22.55 

23.80 
22.46 

23.84 
22.68 

23.81 
22.73 

23.81 
22.78 

23.82 
22.77 

Federal  P.ese 
Netherlands, 
The  last  ave 
Netherlands, 
to  the  free 
Canada  90.91 
16  on. 


rve  Board,    a/  Noon  buying  rates  for  cable  transfers.    Denmark,  the 
and  Norway  have  been  omitted,  as  rates  are  not  at  present  available, 
rage  monthly  quotations  were:    Denmark,  March,  19.31  cents;  The 
April,  53.08  cents;  and  Norway,  April,  .22.71  cents,    b/  In  addition 
rate  there  is  also  a  fixed  official  buying  rate;  Australia  322.80; 
and  England  403.50  cents,    c/  Quotations  not  available  from  June 
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UiI.I TED  STATES  FOREIGN  TEADE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  1939-40  : 

Gross  currents  featured  the  agricultural  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  in  the  year  ended  with  June  1940.    On  the  side  of  exports, 
if  cotton  is  excluded,  there  was  a  decline  in  value  of  22  percent.  Cot- 
ton exports,  "by  contrast,  responding  to  extraordinary  circumstances, 
nearly  doubled  the  value  they  had  in  1938-39.     Cotton's  gain,  in  fact, 
lifter,  the  total  value  of  all  agricultural  exports  8  percent  above 
1938-39 

On  the  import  side,  the  1939-40  trade  in  products  similar  in 
type  to  those  produced  in  the  United  States  was  17  percent  larger  than 
in  1938-39  (although  their  level  was  still  low  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  preceding  years).     Consequently,  the  ratio  of  farm  imports  to 
farm  exports  rose,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table.     Imports  of  com- 
plementary (noncompetitive)  items  rose  30  percent. 


SUMMARY  TABLE:     Foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products, 
1938-29  to  1S39-40 


Supplementary 

Year 

Domestic 

Supplementary 

imports  as 

beginning 

agricultural 

agricultural 

percentage  of 

July 

exports 

imports  a/ 

exports  

Million  dollars 

Million  dollars 

.'.  'Percent 

1928-29  

1,847 

1,031 

56 

1929-30  

1,496 

889 

59 

1930-31  

1,038 

512 

49 

1931-32  

752 

375 

50 

1932-33.  

590 

283 

48 

1933-34.  

787 

419 

53 

1934-35  

669 

498 

-  -74. 

1935-36  

766 

641 

...  84  . 

1936-37  

732 

867 

•  -  •  118 

1937-38  

891 

588 

...  66. 

1938-39  

;  683 

486 

....  7.1  . 

1939-40  Prel  

740 

571 

.7.7 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
a/  Supplementary  agricultural  imports  include  all  agricultural  imports 
that  are  similar  to  agricultural  commodities  commercially  produced  in 
the  United  States  or  that  are  interchangeable  to  any  significant  extent 
with  such  United  States  commodities.  •  •  -  ••: 


The  European  War  and  the  measures  taken  to  prepare  for  it  were..-, 
the  chief  factors  influencing  international  trade  in  1939-40  and  other 
recent  years.     In  order  to  place  their  national  economies,  on  a  war  basis, 
a  number  of  foreign  governments  (a)  restricted  imports  or  purchased 
them  from  sources  expected  to  be  accessible  in  wartime  and  (b)  created 
war  industries  requiring  large  supplies  of  imported  raw  materials..  In 
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general,  the  first  group  of  measures  has  curtailed  trade;  the  second 
group  has  expanded  it.    United  States  agricultural  exports  have  "been  in- 
fluenced primarily  by  the  restrictive  measures.    Imports,  although  not 
as  yet  greatly  influenced,  have  "been  affected  to  the  extent  that  .American 
industry  has  responded  to  war  stimuli  supplied  either  by  domestic  policy 
or  "by  foreign-haying  programs. 

Exports 

In  the  fiscal  year  1939-40,  exports  of  cotton  and  those  of  other 
farm  products  reversed  their  positions  of  a  year  earlier.    Cotton,  the 
value  of  iirhich  a  year  ago  had  "been  cut  almost  in  half,  .was  very  nearly 
doubled  during  the  year  just  ended.     In  contrast,  other  commodities  were 
at  a  relatively  high  level  in  1933-39  and  a  low  one  in  1939-40. 

The  cotton  situation  was  a  very  special  one,  and  the  relatively 
good  exports  of  this  year  appear  to  have  been  of  a  quite  temporary  char- 
acter.   The  fall  in  other  farm  exports,  however,  was  associated  with  the 
war  and  has  become  increasingly  severe  as  the  xtfar  has  progressed.  More- 
over, it  contrasts  sharply  with  the  rise  in  nonagri cultural  exports,  which 
were  37  percent  above  their  level  a  year  earlier. 


EXPORT  SUMMARY:    Agricultural  compared  with  all  commodities, 

1928-29  to  1939-40 


Year 

All 

Agricultural 

Percentage 
total 

beginning 

;  commodities 

Other  ! 

agricultural 

July 

Total 

Cotton 

than  ; 
.  cotton  ; 

of 5 all 
commodities 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million ; 

dollars 

dollars 

'  dollars 

dollars 

Percent 

1928-29  

5,284  I 

1.847 

868 

979  j 

35 

1929-30  

4,618  1 

1,496 

671 

825  ; 

32 

1930-31  

3,032  : 

1,038 

i  425 

513  ; 

.34 

1931-32  

. 1,908  : 

752 

339 

413  : 

.  .  39 

1932-33  

. ..  i  1,413 

590 

324 

266  : 

42 

1933-34  

...  2,008 

787 

442 

345  ; 

39 

1934-35  

2,085 

669 

:  334 

335  ! 

32 

1935-36  

...  !  2,375 

765 

'399 

.    367  j 

32 

1936-37  

... .  ;      .2,791     .  ■ 

732 

383 

349  ■ 

26 

1937-38  ,. 

. .  .  :  3,362 

891 

312 

579  \ 

27  '* 

1938-39  

....  2,885 

683 

:  178 

505  : 

24 

1939-40  Prel. 

3,747 

740 

:  348 

392 

20 

Compiled  from 

official  records,  Bureau 

of  Foreign 

and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Apparently  the  trade-restrictive  effects  of  the  war  have  been 
dominant  in  farm  exports  ivhile  the  trade-expanding  effects  have  dominated 
nonfarm  exports.    This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  expansion  of 
the  latter  group  has  come  largely  in  such  items  as  airplanes  and  machine 
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tools.    As  a  result,  agricultural  products  form  a  smaller  proportion  of 
total  United  States  exports  than  ever  "before  in  our  history,  as  shown  in 
the  table  on  the  opposite  page. 

Indexes  of  the  quantities  of  farm  products  exported  show  the  same" 
general  picture,,  except  that  the  proportions  of  the  war  decline  appear 
even  greater.    "While  the  value  of  farm  exports  other  than  cotton  fell  22 
percent,  the  quantity  fell  29  percent.    On.  the.  other  hand,  even  the  re- 
duced quantity  compares  more  favorably  with,  exports  during  the  drought 
period  (1934-35  to  1936-37)  than  does  the  corresponding  value  figure.  The 
difference  is  due  to  price  developments..   Prices  of  the  leading  farm- 
export  products  other  than  cotton  were  somewhat  increased  from  last  ^ear 
but  were  still  far  "below  drought-period  levels. 

jpPOHT  QUANTITY:    Index  numbers  of  agricultural  exports, 

1928-39  to  1939-40  a/ 


(1909-10  to  1913-14  =  100) 


Year    :     All  j 
beginning  commod-. 
July    \  ities 

All 

commod- 
ities 
except 
cotton 

Cotton, 
includ- 
ing 
linters 

To- 
bacco, 
unmanu- 
factur- 
ed 

Fruits 

Wheat, 
includ- 
ing 
flour 

G-rains 

and 
grain 
prod- 
ucts 

Cured 
pork 

Lard 
£/ 

1928-29 . . 1 

117 

141 

99 

144 

372 

152 

174 

73 

165 

1929-30. . : 

97 

117 

82 

153 

216 

143 

130 

75 

166 

1930-31. . : 

90 

101 

81 

150 

337 

122 

104 

44 

124 

1931-32. . ■ 

98 

91 

103 

110 

305 

126 

104 

27 

115 

1932-33. . i 

85 

6.4 

100 

102 

255 

39 

42 

26 

118 

1933-34. . i 

83 

65 

97 

120 

248 

35 

34 

28 

115 

1934-35. . j 

54 

46 

60 

95 

197 

21 

21 

22 

48 

1935-35. . : 

52 

43 

76 

110 

276 

15 

19 

15 

19 

1935-37. . ; 

56 

39 

69 

106 

192 

21 

20 

13 

21 

1957-35. . j 

79 

90 

71 

117 

283 

99 

142 

16 

40 

1938—39 . . ; 

63 

89" 

44 

121 

316 

107 

125 

21 

51 

1939-40. . ; 

72 

63 

78 

87 

170 

'  •  51 

64 

17 

54 

a/  lor  index  numbers  for  the  years  1866-1928,  see  Foreign  Crops  and  Mar- 
kets for  August  26,  1935. 
b/  3acon    hams,  shoulders    and  sides. 
II 

Includes  neutral  lard  after  January  1,  1938.    During  the  fiscal  year 
1936-37,  neutral  was  seven-tenths  of  one  percent  of  total  lard. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  farm-export  commodities  that  appear 
to  have  suffered  most  from  war  restrictions  are  grains,  fruits,  and  to- 
bacco, the  quantities  of  each  of  which  declined  by  more  than  25  percent. 
The  value  figures  show  the  same  picture.     The  leading  groups  and  their  per- 
centage declines  from  1938-39  to  1939-40  are  shown  in  the  table  on  the 
following  page. 
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VALUE)  SL^'ii-IAHYS     Specified  agricultural  commodities, 
1938-39  and  1939-40 


Commodity  group 

1938-39 

1939-40 

Amount 

"Per- 

cent age  a/ 

Million 
dollars 

144 

13? 

Million 
dollars 

65 

78 

Million 
dollars 
-79 

>    . .  -59 

-Per- 
cent .. 

-55 

-43 

Fruits  and  fruit  preparations.... 

94 
38 
11 

66 
36 
10 

-28  • 
;  -2 

-30 

-4'  . 

Feeds  and.  fodders  

-1 

-8 

a/  Computed  before  rounding  figures  to  millions  of  dollars. 

Decrease 


Coniparison  with  1933-39  is  somewhat  misleading,  however,  "because 
of  the  special  conditions  that  prevailed  during  that  j^ear.    In  particular, 
supplies  of  cured  pork  and  lard  during  1933-39  ivere  below  average,  having 
not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  combined  effects  on  production  of  the 
great  droughts  of  1934  and  1936.    During  1939-40,  however,  large  exportable 
surpluses  of  these  products  were  again  being  produced;  so  that  the  closing 
of  foreign  markets  as  a  result  of  the  war  prevented  an  expected  increase 
in  exports  from  materializing.    A  somewhat  more,  accurate  idea  of  the  degree 
the  war  affected  leading  groups  of  export  products  can  be  obtained,  there- 
fore, by  comparing  1939-40  exports  with  the  averages  for  the  10-year  period, 
1929-30  to  1933-39.    Dor  the  10  months  of  the  war  ( Sept ember- June) ,  rela- 
tive to  the  corresponding  months  of  the  10-year  average,  this  comparison 
yields  the  following  results: 


Commodity  groups  Percentage 

change 

All  commodities    -3 

Cotton  fiber,  including  linters  ....  /4 

All  commodities  except  cotton    -14 

lobacco,  unmanufactured  a/   -38 

Fruits   -107 

Grains  and  grain  products   -11 

"tfheat,  including  flour   -26 

Cured  pork  b/   -12 

Lard  c/  . . . .   -31 

a/  Includes  stems,  trimmings,  etc. 
b/  Includes  bacon,  hams,  shoulders  and  sides, 
c/  Begi  nning  January  1,  1938,  includes  neutral 
lard . 


From  these  figures  it-  is  evident  that  cured  pork  and  lard  suffered 
more  than,  did  grains  and  grain  products  as  a  group,  while  cotton-  exports 
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during  the  first  10  months  of  the  War  period  were  only  slightly  above 
average.    Data  for  the  values  of  leading  groups  during  the  years  1928-29 
to  1939-40  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


3XP0RT  VALUE: 
other 


Leading  domestic  agricultural  products, 
than  cotton,  1928-2°  to  1939-40  


iruits 


Year 
beginning 
July 

&  fruit  \ 
prepara-. 
tions  ' 

Tobacco , 

tShraanu- 

factured 

Grains 
and 
flours 

Feeds 
and 

fodders 

Fork 

and 

lard 

(ex- 
cluding 
cotton) 

(ex- 
cluding 
cotton) 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

dollars  : 

dollars 

dollars 

do! lars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1928-29  

149,349  ! 

148,077 

381 ,525 

34,256 

160,833 

164,323 

978,868 

1929-30  

110,431  ; 

148,452 

238,748 

23,737 

155,907 

147,346 

824,621 

1930-31  

120,585  j 

142,285 

140,836 

8,179 

96,727 

104,847 

613,450 

1931-32  

91,684  ; 

85,281 

98,757 

15,325 

54,220 

66,076 

412,343 

1932-33  

65,933  : 

62,823 

f  ,  uOJL 

7,048 

43,960 

48,268 

265,363 

1933-34  

78,126  j 

99,878 

37,597 

10,050 

51,228 

68,187 

345,055 

1934-35  

70,850  : 

120,514 

29,186 

5,347 

.  39,153 

70,077 

335,1 Z7 

1935-35  

94,729  I 

141,075 

25,839 

6,659 

26,005 

72,609 

356,916 

1936-37.  

76,880  : 

129,765 

32,620 

8,734 

26,291 

75,390 

349,630 

1937-38  

85,376  : 

149,487 

214,819 

'  13,758 

34,832 

79,797 

579,069 

1938-39  

93,837  ; 

144,255 

136,560 

10,895 

38,084 

81,009 

504,740 

1939-40  ?rel„ 

£5,951  i 

65,051 

78,413 

10,030 

36,471 

135,497 

391,413 

Total 


Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

The  rise  in  cotton  exports  over  those  of  1938-39  represented  in 
large  part  the  building  up  of  depleted  foreign  stocks  of  United  States 
cotton  to  as  high  levels  as  possible  in  anticipation  of  forcibly  de- 
creased future  purchases.    Conditions  during  1938-39,  including  foreign 
stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  low  mill  activity  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  high,  prices  maintained  by  the  cotton-loan  program  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  prospect  of  an  export  subsidy  that  v/ould  make  American 
cotton  available  at  considerably  lower  prices  in  the  near  future, 
militated  against  foreign  purchases,  and  United  States  exports  fell  to  a 
record  low  level.    Consequently,  foreign  stocks  were  practically  depleted 
by  the  beginning  of  the  1939-40  marketing  season. 

The  United  States  expert-payment  program  then  came  into  effect  and 
foreign  purchasers  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  restock  at  favor- 
able prices.    Moreover,  they  feared  not  only  that  the  export  program  woul^ 
be  temporary  and  would  be  followed  by  a  period  of  higher  prices,  but  also 
that  an  acceleration  of  sea  warfare  would  raise  shipping  costs;  so  that 
they  purchased  beyond  their  needs  for  immediate  consumption  and  even  for 
the  restoration  of  stocks  to  a  normal  level.    Probably  because  of  these 
same  fears  and  because  cotton  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  war  material, 
the  governments  of  the  belligerent  countries,  which  with  Japan  bulk  large 
as  world  cotton  importers,  did  not  at  first  extend  to  cotton  the  rigid 
control  of  imports  that  they  set  up  in  order  to  conserve  foreign  exchang-e 
for  use  in  purchasing  war  essentials. 
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Hot  all  items  of  agricultural  export'  other  than  cotton  decreased 
during  the  year.    A  few  product's,  not  "bulking  large  in  the  total  "but  in- 
dividually of  some  importance,  were  shipped  in  considerably  larger  amounts 
than  during  'either  the  preceding  year  or  representative  previous,  years. 
Conspicuous  among  these  were  soybeans  and  fresh  pork,  exports  of  each  of 
which  more  than  tripled.    Others  that  may  "be  mentioned  are  cornstarch  -and 
corn  flour,  glucose,  canned  vegetables,  horses  and  mules,  butter,  canned 
milk,  eggs  in  the  shell,  canned  grapefruit,  cottonseed  oil,  soybean  oil, 
dried  beans  and  peas,  and  hops. 

The  phenomenal  rise  in  soybean  exports  during  1939-40  started  before 
the  war  began  and  was  only  indirectly  attributable  to  the  effects  of  the 
war  and  preparation  for  war.    The  two  factors  that  appear  to  be' largely' 
responsible  for  the  increase  are:     (l)    Manchurian  soybeans  attained  a 
price  above  the  world  market  through  barter  arrangements  concluded  by  Japan 
with  Germany  and  Italy;  and  (2)  American  production  of  soybean's  increased 
39  percent,  from  62.7  million  bushels  in  1938-39  to  87.4  million  bushels 
in  1939-40.    As  a  result,  importing  countries  were  able  to  obtain  United  . 
States  soybeans  at  a  lower  price  than  Ilanchurian  beans.' 

Although  United  States  soybean  exports  during  1939-40  'were  more  than 
three  times  those  of  a  year  earlier,  there  was  no  evidence  o'f  'any  "consider- 
able 'expansion  of  soybean  consumption  in  the  countries  to  which 'these  heavy 
shipments  were  going.    Exports  since  April  have  been  negligible,  however* 
as  a  result  of  war  developments  in  Europe. 


EXPORT  QUANTITY: 


jeading  domestic 
1928-29  to  1939- 


agricultural  products, 
•40 


Year 
beginning 
July 

Cotton  .: 

and 
linters 

Bright 
flue- 
cured 

i  Dark- 
Ifired  Zy. 
:and  Tenn. 

|  Apples 

■  &/ 

■  Oranges 

■  Pears. 

1,000 

1,000 

;  1,000 

;  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

bales  b/ 

pounds 

:  pounds 

;  bushels 

'  boxes 

pounds 

1928-29  

8,739 

413,949 

■  79,304 

i  21,042 

4,223 

82,347 

1929-30  

7,239 

429,942 

96,387 

10,279 

3,674 

62,024" 

1930-31  

7,180 

432,688 

82,306 

20,340 

3,984 

134, 670 

1931-32  

9,134  . 

285,487 

80,191" 

18,030 

3,534 

90,702 

1932-33.  

8,865 

269,662 

63,652 

13,754 

3,391 

119,987 

1933-34  

8,582 

330,330 

75,857 

12,261 

3,449  ■ 

111,008 

1934-55  

. 5,328 

244,473 

53,565 

8,062 

4,092 

100,635 

1935-36  

6,702 

322,792 

54,936  . 

12,239  : 

5,446 

124,144 

1936-37  

6,062 

302,640  j 

51,286  . 

6,755  i 

3,084 

131,316 

1937-38  

6,252 

361,919  ; 

45,381  : 

10,958  : 

5,932 

134,747 

1933-39  

3,874 

362,501.  \ 

47,636  : 

12,071  : 

7,581 

170,971 

1939-40  Prel. 

6,927 

252,310  i 

35,097  ; 

3,216  : 

3,854 

93,061 

Continued  — 
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EXPORT  QUAHTITY:     Leading  domestic  agricultural  products, 


1928-29  to  1959-40  -  Continued 


Year 
"beginning 
July 

Fruits 

,  dried 

Lard, 

including 
neutral 

'Prunes 

• 

Raisins 

•  Fruits, 

;  canned 

:  Soybeans 

;  Cured 
•  pork 

1,000 

1,000 

.  1,000 

:  1,000 

•     1 , 000 

1 ,000 

pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

pounds 

1928-29  

•  • 

273,051 

221,756 

:  329,823 

1  t 

\  sJ 

; 254,644 

799,230 

1929-30.. . . 

•  • 

142,989 

128,697 

i  283,717 

i              —  , 

;  d 

263,285 

803,943 

1930-31  

•  * 

296,254 

125,100 

i  371,097 

' 152,151 

596,430 

1931-32.... 

•    ■  4 

243,935 

122,213 

;  249,825 

94,911 

550 , 320 

1932-33.... 

•  • 

182,354 

112,507 

:  233,533 

38,913 

565,857 

1933-34. . . . 

•  • 

202 , 832 

93,954 

'  297,752 

95,329 

551,413 

1934-35.... 

•  • 

152,716 

93,890 

:  236,501 

■  A 

76,551 

227,403 

1935-36.... 

•  • 

217,639 

109,016 

340,811 

Sd 

51  059 

89  577 

1936-37.... 

•  • 

163,952 

112,332 

271,147 

sJ 

PA'X 
tO  ,  £>~£0 

X\JO  9  (  XX 

1937-38.... 

•  • 

214,792 

141,370 

256,279 

79,915 

qoq 

1 00  1  DO 

1938-39.... 

•  • 

.214,032  . 

153,244 

349,215 

214,259 

71,990 

239 , 469 

1939-40  Frel. 

119,046 

126,771 

335,081 

710,818 

59 , 467 

256,804 

Grains 

Corn- 

Oil cake 

Wheat, 
grain 

Corn, 
grain 

Barley 
grain 

Rice, 

cleaned 

a/ 

starch 
and  corn 
flour 

and 
oil— cake 
meal 

;  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 ,000 

1,000 

[  "bushels 

"bushels 

bushels 

pounds 

pounds 

tons  e/ 

1928-29 

: 103,114 

40,744 

56,996 

392 , 684 

231,667 

570 

1929-30 

:  92,175 

9,354 

21,544 

289,532 

200,558 

453 

1930-31.... 

76,365 

2,529  : 

10,302 

281,005 

102,386 

204 

1931-32..., 

|  96,521 

3,344  : 

5,084 

274,716 

rl ,  xJc.  ( 

ADD 

1932-  33.... 

1933-  34. . . . 

;  20,837 
18,800 

8,193  : 
,  4,405  : 

9,155 
5,935  : 

177,715 
100,819  ' 

52,350 
73, 377 

276 
332 

1934-35.... 

3,019 

:    '1,856  ; 

4,050  ; 

122,704 

39,932 

175 

1935-36.... 

311 

i         433  ■ 

9,386  j 

84,529  ; 

54,526 

267 

1936-37.... 

>  3,168 

:       246  : 

5,153  ■ 

'51,845  ■ 

31,848 

270 

1937-  38  

1938-  39  

1939-  40  Prel. 

83,740 
:  84,539 
23,636 

\  103,372  : 
66,568  : 
35,035  i 

17, 614 : 
11,215  : 
3,532  ; 

310,132  : 
343,369  . 
304,715  ; 

121 , 744 
197,739 
223,781 

383 
323 
274 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  Includes  barrels,  baskets,  and  boxes  in  terms  of  bushels,    b/  Bales  of 
500  pounds,     cj  Not  separately  classified  prior  to  January  1,  1937. 
d/  Includes  milled  rice^  paddy  in  terms  of  cleaned,  screenings,  broken 
rice,  flour,  and  meal,    e/  Tons  of  2,240  pounds. 


The  large  increase  in  exports  of  fresh  pork  was  due  to  a  peculiar 
wartime  situation  in  Canada.     In  order  to  stimulate  production  to  help 
feed  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  war,  prices  were  fixed  at  a  level 
above  those  prevailing  in  the  United  States  market,  but  no  provision  was 
at  first  made  to  prevent  these  prices  from  attracting  imports.    As  a 
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result,  an  unprecedentedly  large  volume  of  fresh  pork  was  imported  from  the 
United  States.     In  February  this  flow  was  checked  by  the  imposition  of  a 
monthly  quota  based  on  average  monthly  imports  during  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  war.     Since  the  imposition  of  this  quota,  Canadian 
production  of  fresh  pork  has  increased  considerably.     Moreover,  the  cur- 
tailment by  the  United  Kingdom  of  imports  into  that  country  from  Canada 
narrowed  the  foreign  market  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Canadian  prices  were 
originally  fixed.     These  factors,  resulting  in  an  accumulation  of  supplies 
associated  with  declining  prices,  caused  imports  to  fall  considerably  be- 
low even  the  quota  level. 

A  series  of  shifts  of  tremendous  potentia.1  importance  took'  place 
during  the  year  in  the  countries  of  destination  of  United  States  agricul- 
tural exports.     While  their  net  result  was  to  leave  not  greatly  changed  the 
relative  position  of  the  various  countries  of  destination  in  total  agricul- 
ture,,! products,  an  examination  of  the  shift  in  markets  for  the  various  com- 
modities shows  a  very  different  picture.     In  particular,  it  reveals  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  proportion  of  a  great  number  of  our  export  products  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom.     It  also  brings  out,  of  course,  the  extent  to  which 
Germany  and  Poland  ceased  to  be  available  as  outlets  for  our  farm  exports. 

So  begin  with,  the  temporary  increase  in  cotton  exports  went  largely 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  Spain,  France,  and  Japan,  even  though  most  important 
foreign  importers  took  increased  amounts.     G-ermany,  Poland,  Denmark,  and 
Finland  were  the  exceptions.     Of  the  total  cotton  exported  during  1938-89, 
30  percent  was  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  compared  with  only  12  percent 
during  the  preceding  year. 

In  imrchases  of  agricultural  commodities  other  than  cotton,  however, 
the  United  Kingdom  lagged  far  behind  its  usual  relative  position,  falling 
from  44  percent  in  1938-39  to  only  27  percent  in  1939-40.     This  represented 
a  deciease  of  113  million  dollars,  which  was  exactly  equal  to  the  decrease 
in  exports  of  these  commodities  to  ail  countries.    Among  the  other  coun- 
tries, decreases  of  10  million  dollars  in  exports  to  Belgium,  8  million  dol- 
lars in  those  to  G-ermany,  and  smaller  amounts  to  France,  Australia,  •  the 
Netherlands,  and  Mexico  were  exactly  offset  by  increases  of  6  million  dol- 
lars in  exports  to  Norway,  2  millions  in  those  to  Denmark,  2  in  those  to 
Sweden,  2  to  Finla.nd,  2  to  the  Soviet  Union,  2  to  Canada,  1  to  the  Nether- 
lands 'iest  Indies,  7  to  the  six  Latin-American  countries  -  Cuba,  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela  -  taken  together,  and  3  millions  to 
other  countries  not  individually  listed.     Some  of  the  lea.ding  commodities 
involved  in  the  decreased  exports  of  this  group  may  be  seen  from  the  table 
beginning  on  page  306.     The  reduction  in  United  Kingdom  purchases  of 
oranges,  fresh  pears,  fresh  apples,  wheat,  and  tobacco  was  particularly 
striking.     Since  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  foreign  market  for  Amer- 
ica.n  agriculture,  ordinarily  taking  about  a  third  of  our  exports,  and  since 
the  trend,  apparently  is  toward  further  decreases  rather  than  anv  return 
to  former  levels,  this  development  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
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SUI-Z-'iziSY  TABLE: 


Value  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products, 
1938-39  and  1939-40 


Commodity 


Year  beginning  July  a/ 


1938-39 


Agricultural  products- 
Exports  


1,000 
dollars 
682,962 


Imports  (supplementary)  b/  

Exports  (domestic) 
Total  exports  of  all  commodities.. 

Agricultural   

Cotton,  unmanufactured  

Agricultural,  other  than  cotton. 
Fruits  and  fruit  preparations.. 


Tobacco,  unmanufactured. 


Grains  and  flours  

Feeds  and  fodders  

Pork  and  lard  

Other  agricultural  products  , 

Imports  (for  consumption) 

Total  imports  of  all  commodities  

Supplementary  agricultural  b/  :  486 


486 

2,884 
682 
178 
504 

144 
136 
10 
38 
81 

2.078 


Sugar,  excluding  beet  

Vegetable  oils,  expressed. 

Hides  and  skins  

Tobacco,  unmanufactured... 
Flaxseed  


108 
53 
41 
37 
21 


Ttfool.unmfd.  ,  oxcl.  free  in  bond  j  16 

Cattle,  dutiable  .:  16 


Huts  and  preparations 
Cheese 


Cotton,  unmanufactured  , 

Beef,  canned,  including  corned. . . 

Molasses  

Feeds  and  fodders  , 

Other  supplementary  agricultural 


14 
11 

8 

8 

7 

7 

132 


165 

687 
962 
222 
740 
837 
255 
660 
895 
084 
009 

845 
165 
090 
535 
480 
898 
783 
664 
715 
191 
731 

440 
355 
729 
078 
476 


Percentage- 
Supplementary  agricultural  imports 

:of  agricultural  exports  , 

Agricultural  exports  of  total 

exports  , 

Supplementary  agricultural  imports 

of  total  imports  , 


Percent 


71 


24 


23 


1939-40 


1,000 

dollars 
739,571 
571.346 


3,747 
739 
348 
391 
65 
65 
78 
10 
36 
135 

2,447 
571 
137 
59 
48 
36 
16 
39 
17 
13 
12 

10 
8 
10 
12 
146 


316 
571 
158 
413 
951 
051 
413 
030 
471 
497 

866 
346 
314 
191 
879 
789 
732 
100 
373 
988 
622 

321 
857 
651 
911 
618 


Percent 
77 
20 
23 


1939-40  increased* ) 
or  decrease  (-) 


1,000 
dollars 
+56,509 
+85,181 


+862. 

+55! 
+169! 

-in; 

-27.. 
-79, 


-1 

+54, 


529 
609 
935 
327 
886 
204 
247 
•865 
613 
488 


+369 , 020 
+85,181 
+29,224 
+5, 655 
+7,399- 
-1,109 
-5,051 
+22,436 
+  658 
-203 
+891 

+1,881 
■  +502 
+2,922 
+5,833 
+14,142 


Percent 
+8 
+18 


+30 

■  +8 
+95 
-22 
-30 
-55 
-43 

-8 

■  -4 
+57 

+18 
+18 
+27 
+11 
+18 

-3 
-23 
+  135 

+4 

+8 
+22 

+6 
+38 
+82 
+11 


Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  Corrected  to  August  5,  1940. 
b/  See  note  g  page  328. 
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EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES  01  DESTINATION-:     All  domestic  products,  agricultural  and 

nonagriculture ,  1938-39  and  1939-40 


Country  of 
destination  ; 

All 

products 

Agricultural 

"onagricultural 

1958- 

-39 

1939- 

40 

1938-59 

1939-40 

1938-59 

1959-40 

1,000  ■ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars ' 

dollars 

dollars 

United  Kingdom  ; 

491 

,309  ; 

526 

,971  ■ 

241,727 

210,353 

249,582 

416,613 

134 

,411 : 

355 

,555 : 

32,348  ; 

52,533 

102,063 

304,020 

Canada    j 

412 

,  816  : 

57  S 

,600: 

64 , 153 

77,581 

548,6  55 

501,019 

Union  of  South  Africa,  .j 

68 

,985  i 

76 

,315 

1  ,  CO  o 

1,437 

67,720 

74  ,  378 

60 

,778' 

74 

,228 

9,353 

8,105 

51,420 

j  66,123 

109  ■ 

26,358 

2,736 

62,255 

:  9,373 

Poland  and  Danzig  ....  : 

22 

,793  : 

4 

,330 

9,395 

863 

15,598 

3,467 

Denmark  

20 

,732! 

20 

,015  : 

5,102 

8,074 

14 , 530 

:  11,941 

20 

,671 : 

35 

,407  ; 

5,533 

11  fi85 

15  155 

•  23,722 

Netherlands    ; 

87 

,485  : 

88 

,400. 

35 , 213 

39,460 

52,275 

48,940 

^elp'iuni 

67 

,326  : 

55 

,221 

■ 

26,310 

23,414 

41,016 

;       31 , 807 

Italy   ; 

54 

,253  j 

82 

,150 

16,204 

33,513 

56,049 

48,637 

72 

,652  : 

83 

,586 ; 

13,423 

21,750 

59,259 

61,336 

12 

,577  i 

21 

,706  j 

3,409 

4,901 

9,168 

;  16,805 

52 

,345 ; 

71 

,035 

SI    zlA  p. 
JL  9  rt^±  C 

13 

,52i ; 

38 

,310  ' 

1,50? 

15,903 

12,015 

22,407 

225 

,245  ■ 

224 

P4-9  ' 

43,785 

-  51,373 

176,460 

:  173,476 

""etherlands  T,Jest  Indies: 

39 

,349  : 

32 

,  294  : 

1 , 800 

2,320 

57,549 

29,974 

71 

853  ; 

87 

,761  ; 

20,930 

22,749 

50,923 

55,012 

65 

,395  i 

85 

,  126  ' 

5,120 

5,555 

59,275 

79,593 

64 

,548  : 

106 

,955  ■ 

1 ,236 

1,951 

65,512 

:  105,035 

64 

,395  ! 

107 

,315 

1,523 

2,269 

62,375 

105,046 

Chile    ; 

23 

143  ; 

37 

,355  . 

1,024 

1,253 

22,119 

36,097 

45 

899  ! 

53 

,721  ' 

3,902 

5,408 

41,997 

48,315 

51 

,808  ' 

68 

,871  : 

6,081 

8,842 

45,727 

;  60,029 

551 

743 

718 

,122 

93,350 

122,594 

-:55,395 

:  595,728 

Total    : 

2,884, 

6  87 

3,747 

,316 

682,962 

739,571 

2,201,725 

5,007,745 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  Corrected  to  August  5,  1940. 
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.  EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  DESTINATION:     Agricultural  products  cotton,  and 
agricultural  minus  cotton,  1936-39.  and  1939-40 


Year  "beginning  July  a/ 


Country  of 
destination 


Total  agricultural 


Cotton 


1933-39  : 

1939- 

-40  : 

1938-39  : 

1939-40  : 

1933-39 

.11:39-40 

1,000  : 

1.C00  : 

1,000  : 

1 , 000  ! 

1,000  '" 

:  1,000 

doll 

Lars 

dor. 

Lars  ; 

dollars  j 

dollars 

dollars 

:  dollar 

241 

,727 

210 

,353  : 

22,124  ; 

103 , 801  : 

219 ,603 

■106 ,557 

32 

,348  : 

52 

,533  : 

:.18,546  ■ 

43,849  ; 

13,802 

■  8,684 

64 

,163  i 

77 

,531  ; 

11,596  ■ 

22,594 

52,567 

|  54,987 

-L 

,  coo 

i 
l 

A.'VJ 
,10  r  ; 

26  : 

13  ; 

1,237' 

:  1,424 

9 

,358  i 

8 

,105  ; 

423  : 

.1,027  j 

8,935 

:  7,073 

tZ/O 

,  (  OD 

17,565  : 

.  2,008  : 

8,793 

:'.  728 

9 

863 

8,829  : 

841  ' 

556 

:  22 

6 

,102 

3 

,074 

1, ^04  • 

1 ,  Dot 

A      T  ~~  O 

4,ooo 

:  . o , toy 

5 

,533 

11 

,635 

766 

1,478  ' 

4,767 

■  10,207 

35 

,213  : 

39 

,460 

3,695 

9,013 

31,517 

■  30,447 

26 

310 

23 

,414 

4,723 

11,481 

21,582 

;  11,933 

16 

,204 

33 

,513 

14,757 

31,670 

1,437 

:  1,843 

13 

,423 

21 

,750 

4,792 

10,388 

3,531 

:  10,862 

3 

,409 

4 

,901 

1,755 

1 ,135 

1,653 

;'  3,766 

897 

•  3 

,181 

0 

. .-. .  o 

897 

\  3,181 

1 

,503 

.15 

,903 

856 

.  15,827 

''*'■'!  652 

"  \  76 

48 

,785 

51 

,373 

f±  o ,  CO  O 

C,  ,  O  J.  & 

,  1 

,300 

2 

,320 

0 

0  ' 

1,80"0 

j  2,320 

:  20 

930 

.  22 

,749 

600 

'    1 ,030 

:  20,330 

i 21,719 

;  6 

120 

:  5 

,533 

:  o 

;  o 

:  6,120 

1  5,533 

i  1 

236 

;  1 

931 

;• .  o 

:  o 

I  1,236 

:  1,931 

j  1 

523 

269 

1  ■      o  . 

'.  n 

i    1 , 525 

:  2,269 

:  1 

,024 

i  1 

258 

j  592 

:  771 

432 

■  487 

:  3 

902 

:  •  5 

,408 

i    1 , 205 

j  1,631 

|  2,697 

■  3,777 

:  6, 

081 

' '  8. 

,842 

:  '  0 

:  ■     200 . 

:  6'081 

;  8,642 

I  9s 

,350 

:122 

,394 

:  -17,113  . 

:  33,504 

;  SI, 232 

•  83 , 890 

£82 

,962 

^739 

,571 

178,  222 

|  348  ,153 

|504,740 

:  391,413 

Agricultural 
minus  cot  ten 


United  Kingdom   

France  

Canada  

Union  of  South  Africa  . . 
Australia   

Germany   

Poland  and  Danzig   

Denmark   . 

Norway  

Netherlands   

Belgium  

Italy   

Sweden   

Finland  . . ,  T  

U:  S.  3.3   

Spain  

Japan   

Netherlands  Nest  Indies 

Cuba  

Mexico   

Argentina   

Brazil   

Chile   

Colombia   

Venezuela  

Other  countries   

Total   


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  Corrected  to  August  5,  1940. 
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EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  DZSTIHAIIOF:     Percentage  distribution  of  agricul feral 
products,  cotton,  and  agricultural  minus  cotton,  1938-39  and  1939-40 


Country  of 
destination 


Total 
agricultural 


Year  "beginning  July  a/ 


Cotton 


1938-39 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1939-40 • 

1933-39  ' 

1939-40 

Perc ent 

Perc ent 

percent : 

Percent 

Perc  snt 

perc  ent 

35.4 

28.4 

12.4  ; 

29.8  ; 

43.5 

27.2 

4.  ( 

( .  1 

1U .  4 

1<5.  O 

d.  I 

Q  A 

V  .  4 

in  sc. 

C  EC 

D  .  O 

D  .  O 

IX) .  4 

±4 . 0 

•  Ci 

D  / 

0/ 

9 

.4 

1.4 

1.1 

.2  | 

.  3  : 

1.3  ' 

1.8 

.  *± 

Q  Q 

c 

•  o 

1 .  r 

1.4 

.1 

5.0  ; 

.  2 

.1 

.9 

1.1 

l.o  : 

•4  ; 

.9 

1.7 

p 

J. .  b 

A  • 

q 

p  £ 

<J .  c 

<3  •  O 

P  1 
.  -L 

P 

P 

7  P 

o .  y 

O  .  O 

o  .  ( 

o .  o 

4.  O 

o.  u 

4.  D 

O.  O  ; 

Q  T 

.  O 

2.0 

2.9 

2.7  : 

3.1 

1.7 

2.8 

.5 

.7 

1.0  ; 

.3  ; 

• 

1.0 

.  1 

.4 

o  : 

u 

o 
.  o 

2.2 

f5  ; 

4.5  ; 

.1 

w 

7.1 

6.9 

26.1 

14.0  : 

.5 

.5 

.3 

.3 

0  : 

o  : 

A 

•  — 

.6 

3.1 

3.1 

.3  ' 

.3  : 

4.0 

5.5 

.9 

.7 

0  : 

0 

1.2 

1.4 

.2 

.O 

0 

0 

.2 

•  5 

,  p 

.3 

0  : 

0 

.3 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.  •  .2  : 

.1  ! 

:*  .1 

.6 

.7 

.7 

.5  \ 

.5 

:  1.0 

.9 

0  : 

.1  ; 

1.2 

:  2.2 

14.2 

16.6 

9.5 

11.2 

15.5 

:  21.5 

Agricultural 
.minus  cotton 


United  Kingdom  

Prance  

Canada  

Union  of  South  Africa. 
Australia  


Germany  

Poland  and  Danzig. 

Denmark  

Fonvray  

Uetherlands  

Belgium  


Italy. 


Sweden. . 
Finland. 
U.  S.  5. P. 
Spain. . . 


Japan  

Fether lands  West  Indies, 

Cuba  

Mexico  

Argentina  

Brazil  

Chile  

Colomoia.  

Venezuela  


Other  countries. 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100..  0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  Corrected  to  August  5,  1940. 
£>/  Less  than  .05  percent. 
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EXPORTS  BY  00UI1TEI3S  OF  DESTI2IA.TI0IT:     Specified  agricultural  products, 

1938-39  and  1939-40 


Year  "beginning  July  a/ 


Oonntrv  nf 
'i©  st  infl  "fe  i  nn 

Lard,  including 
neutral 

"am 
Shoul 

and 
ders 

~~acon 

and  Sides 

1938-39 

1939-40 

: 1938-39 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1939-40 

i 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
\  pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
:  pounds 

1 , 000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

"nited  Kingdom  .  .  .  .  | 

143,209 

92,129 

S  50,797 

:  26,958 

5,  £08 

:  13,742 

Canada    • 

1,162 

3,160 

1  2,061 

2,798 

952 

;  2,271 

Trance   

38 

638 

:  w 

:  0 

45 

;  1,353 

3e  rmany  ! 

1,222 

30 

22 

0 

523 

:  0 

Poland  and  Danzig.   .   .  ; 

195 

0 

:  w 

i  0 

159 

:  0 

Denmark  

0 

0 

:  0 

1 

*  51 

0 

ITorway    ; 

14 

62 

i  o 

i  if 

251 

247 

retlierlands  ; 

185 

847 

0 

14 

29 

Belgium  : 

2,235 

1  11,016 

'  h/ 

:  b/ 

307 

:  1,232 

Italy  :  .  : 

560 

•  2,079 

i  0 

0 

37 

49 

Sweden   . 

524 

5,393 

i  6 

0 

317 

447 

J-ii_LclIlU-  •  •••■•••« 

231 

:  IS, 612 

o 
j 

A 

J 

?03 

28 

c;  Q  -d 

.  •  o  •  o  •  ri .    •    *    ,    .    s    «  s 

0 

:  0 

U 

U 

0 

1-  0 

S'O&in  m  •  •  • 

0 

0 

U 

r\ 

:.  :  o 

J  31*0331  • 

u 

0 

n 
u 

; 

D  / 

i  uiier  countries  ... 

89 , 894 

124,783 

5  838 

'    4",  734  ■ 

3",  214 

Total  to  all  countries 

239,469 

256 , 304 

:  58,724 

36,855 

13,266  ' 

22,612 

Tobacco , 

leaf 

Cotton, 

?r 

Lght 

Dark 

fired 

Upland  c/ 

flue 

-cured 

Ky.  and  Tenn. 

1,000 

!  1,000 

1,000 

■  1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

hales 

■  hales 

■  "oounds 

pounds 

pounds 

. pounds 

TTnited  Kingdom  ..... 

430 

:  1,898 

;  228,310 

97,225 

2 , 236 

661 

Canada                        .  ." 

235 

|  414 

■  2,806 

1  6,353 

124 

...'-302 

France   

3.61 

747 

■  1,651 

1,726 

.  18,385 

|;     15 'i  130 

Germany    .   .  ..  .  .  .  . 

339 

35 

i  4,972 

!  308 

1,483 

423 

Poland  and  Danzig    .  . 

130  . 

16 

271 

0 

;  651 

I  0 

Denmark  ....   .  ... 

j  .  36 

29 

;  2,775 

3,512 

1,335 

818 

"orway  .  ...  .  .  .  . 

!  16 

;  29 

;  2,051 

3,470 

523 

289 

Netherlands   

I  ■  72 

171 

;  6,202 

!  13,810 

•  6,452 

•  4,489 

elgrum.   .  .   .  .  .  .  . 

%  .97 

•  214 

:  3,267 

3,597 

.  4,152 

3,107 

Italy.  .......  * 

297 

590 

42 

;  28 

807 

110 

Sweden   

99 

210 

I  4,245 

':      5 , 636 

:  5,017 

1,461 

"^inland  

37 

21 

-  1,228 

673 

41 

■  137 

U.S.S.P.   .   .   .  .   .   .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Spain    .  .  .  .  .  :;  -s .  ■'»■•.' 

17 

:  292 

1  0 

0 

:  931 

10 

Japan.  .  _;  

;  938 

914 

0 

57 

30 

o 

Other  countries.  .  .  .' 

413 

793 

.104,630 

•  112,214 

.  7,i5S 

'  8,159 

Total  to  all  countries 

3,567 

6,373 

362*501 

•  252.310 

47,636 

.:  35,096 

Continued  - 
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EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES: OF  DESTINATION:     Specified  agricultural  products, 

 JL9 36-39  and  1939-40-Cont  inued  

•  JL^L  beginning  July  a/  _   


Country  -of 

-WHeat 

i  Apples,  fresh  d/ 

:  Pears, 

fresh 

destination 

i  ■  



 :  :  .  

1938-39 

XJUJ  .sv 

L.12.38r^9__ 

\  1C 39-40 

n  AAA 
1,  UUU 

»        1  AAA 

1 , 000 
!  "bushels 

n  AAA 

1 , 000 

•  1,000 

1  1,000 
:  pounds 

"bus  ha!  s 

bushels 

pounds 

United  Kingdon  .... 

2y ,  ±yo 

ry      A  A  O 

3, 44<d 

;  o,±ro 

T  A 

l,42o 

94,595 

:  44,173 

Canada   

1 ,  4o2 

;  loo 

l*o4 

:    13, 510 

i  26,348 

France   

;  851 

114 

1,434 

1 

:    15, 228 

:  -0 

Germany   

1,748 

201 

i  493 

:   ■  2,815 

:  b/ 

Poland  arid  Drinpn  f? 

0 

0 

:  b/ 

b/ 

■  b/ 

:  h/ 

236 

0 

:  103 

11 

112 

u 

No  rwn  v 

325 

858 

:  180 

47 

:  1,201 

;  695 

Netherlands  

15,030 

3,955 

1,489 

25 

|  14,174 

:  577 

Belgium   

10,779 

6,517 

866 

84 

i  3,604 

■  122 

Italy  

575 

134 

i  i 

4 

i  •  0 

;  596 

Sweden   

35 

0 

586 

270 

i  "  8,590 

;  5,329 

Finland  

0 

0 

209 

4 

i  2,220 

•  158 

U.S.S.R  

;  1,988 

4,400 

:  1 

0 

0 

:  0 

Spain   

Japan  

475 

0 

;  0 

0 

:     '  o 

:  0 

0 

0 

:  0 

0 

:  •  0 

:  o 

Other  countries    .  .  . 

20,387 

_j...2,583_ 

X  1,398 

 1,220.  :._14^922„ 

;  14,052; 

Total  to  o-ll  countries 

84,589 

23,635 

;  12,071 

3, 216 

«  170,971 

L  93,061 

Oranges 

Raisins 

:    Prune  s , 

;dried 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

r  i  hoo 

"boxes 

"boxes 

!  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

'  "pounds 

United  Aingc.on  .... 

1,841 

"41 

;  50,037 

38,301 

:  44,592 

.  37,110 

Canada  ........ 

3,552 

3,330 

■  5,579 

9,049 

;  15,224 

;  17,777 

Prance   

477 

26 

:  9,434 

1,098 

■  37,850 

;  7,081 

Germany  ■ 

98 

8 

j  1,249 

21 

i  12,460 

j  544 

Poland  and  Danzig    .  . 

0 

b/ 

:  15 

1 

J  3,720 

i  40 

Denmark  

3 

b/ 

;  4,838 

3,482 

■  15,110 

'  9,767 
> 

Norway.  ........ 

295 

31 

I  4,631 

5,204 

:  6,248 

\  5,154 

7\T  A  4"  Vi  o  Y*  1  i  n  ^  c? 

uc  Oilcl  itulUS  ..... 

356 

13 

;  17,457 

21,622 

:  19,018 

OjjdUl 

Belgium   

271 

27 

■  7,821 

4,721 

:  i8, 251 

3,752 

Italy   

V 

0 

7 

584 

:  905' 

:  1,751 

Sweden  ........ 

194 

28 

■  14,713 

15,880 ' 

i  10,090 

:  7,833 

Finland  

36  . 

:  3,204 

1,533'  " 

|  5;350' 

3,122 

U.S.S.R  

0 

0 

:  0 

0" 

:  ■  -  -0 

•  :0 

Spain   

0 

0 

0 

o-  • 

:  -  •  0- 

!  •  o.i 

Japan  

y 

'  b/ 

4 

14- 

:  •  •  -l- 

:  V  •■ 

Other  countries    .  .  . 

448 

350 

j  24,255 

24, 256 

'  25,103 

;  16,309 

Total  to  all  countries 

7,581 

3,854 

153,244 

126,771.  . 

214,032. 

119,046  - 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  Corrected  to  August  5,  1940.    b/    less  than > 500.     c/  Bales  of  500  pounds, 
d/  Includes  baskets, , boxes,  and  "barrels  in  terms  of  bushels. 
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DOMESTIC  EXPORTS:    Principal  agricultural  products, 
.    .  1938-39  and  1939-40 


.             Year  beginning 

July  a/ 

Commodity  exported 

■  Uni  t 

I  Quantity 

Value 

1938-39 

,  1939-40 

■  1959-39 

•  1959-40 

ANIMALS  AMD  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 

1,000 

:  1,000 

Animals,  JLive:. 

mousancLs 

'—     An  fi  n  vi  / 1  c 

.li.lo  1J.S  amib 

U.O  J-J-cW  b 

Cattle  .   .  "..  .  .  .   

:    No . 

<  o 

"  384 

•  371~ 

1  -b/ 

p 

'  '  -  *•  '   1 3 

'<  pq 

7 

i  *jvjo 

■      1  "14-7 

Mil  1  pc<       n  Q  o  p  c;       o  rif]    T"m  "P  Y*f*.  C! 

i     -N  y  • 

;  p 

<=, 

313 

'•  883 

J-'ct       c___Jr     ^  U-U_0  0  O  • 

Putter 

•  Lb. 

•  P  P77 

?  5^5 

•  537 

!  798 

P.Vl  O  O  C*  A  — 

4-  lUUUDowLtj       U_l_     1 V_i.  ^      _t>J.J.  U-     O  W-L  Ou»U.O 

:  Lb 

S15 

1  209 

165 

\  259 

•  Lb. 

682  ' 

■    • 494 • 

■  137 

109 

To  tn  1  chnosfi  . 

1  Lb. 

1  4-97  ' 

1  703 

302 

 368  " 

Milk- 

f  48 

79 

;  ,42 

56 

4  314 

269 

454 

9 , 377 

8,628 

:  2,202 

.  2,605 

I  Lb. 

24,294 

35,591 

1   •  1,589 

2,482 

Infants'  foods,  malted,  etc.  .  . 

:  Lb. 

3,994 

4, 326 

r  •  1,341 

■"-  1,546 

Doz. 

2,238 

4, 138 

I  630 

V  951 

Meats  and  meat  products: 

Beef  and  vcal- 

Eresh  or  frozen  ....... 

5,454 

7,533- 

:  934 

1,202 

Pickled  or  cured   

Lb .  : 

'   6,353  ' 

9,163 

: '  582 

'-■  -766 

Canned  "beef,  including  corned. 

Lb. 

1,614 

•  1,215 

;  597 

"367 

Total  beef  and  veal  

Lb.  : 

15, 521  ' 

17,911 

■  2,113 

"   2,335 " 

Pork-  • 

Eresh  or  frozen.   .......  j 

Lb. 

16,185  • 

•  53,216 

j  •  2,i6i 

5,429 

9,837  • 

13,659 

1  1,174 

1,430 

Hams  and  shoulders  ; 

Lb. 

58,724 

36, 855 

10,746 

6,346 

Sides,  Cumberland  and  Wilt  .   .  j 

Lb.  ; 

'  3  429 

8,953 

■  517 

'  1,199 

Pickled  or  salted.   .       .   .   .  . 

Lb. 

lo , 29  5 

18,572- 

■  •  1,241 

:  1,583 

Lb.  ; 

•  9,432 

'     9,100-  ■ 

:    ^312  ; 

2^720 

Lb. 

110,902  _ 

-  140,355 

19,151  . 

i"8  ,"807 

Mutton  and  lamb  * 

Lb. 

"~  439 

665 

79 

_____ 

Poultry  and  game,  fresh  • 

'  Lb. 

' 2,145  ' 

2,140 

455  | 

445 

Sausage—  ■ 

'  Lb. 

' 1,584 

'  1,652 

.  439  j 

'  474 

Lb. 

'  1,231  ' 

1,525 

265  j 

-314 

Other  meats-  ■ 

Eresh,  frozen,  or  cured.  .  .   .  I 

Lb. 

22,289 

20,434  • 

'    2,725  ; 

2,031 

Other  canned  meats,  inci. poultry  '  Lb. 

'  1,751 

2,435 

340  : 

464 

Total  meats   • 

T/b 

_153L942__ 

187,118  

25,568  : 

24,967 

Continued  - 
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DOMESTIC  EXPORTS:    Principal  agricultural  products, 
1938-39  and  1939-40-Continued 


Year 

be^innin-s;  July  a/ 

Commodity  exported 

1  Unit 

Quantity 

Value 

1938-39 

■  1938-39 

.  19.^9-40 

A  "M"TMA  T  C     A  TtfT\     ATvTT?./TAT     T>T>  AYYTTfV'l  C  r*Pt"i\T. 

AJMli-lALo  AlMD  AmiHcuj  riiODUOu. 'S-OOJS ! 

'    1  000 

'      1  000 

Meats  and  meat  products,  Con: 

Thousands 

I  Thousands 

dollars 

\  dollars 

Meat  extracts  &  "bouillon  cubes 

I  Lb. 

48 

1  Jin 

48 

;  9o 

«  on 

Sausage  casings    . 

•  Lb. 

If, OU < 

■  Oil 

Oils  and  fats,  animal: 

Lard,  including  neutral  .  .   .  . 

;  Lb. 

;    ticrd ,  4by 

'      OKR  Qf^/1 

;      lO, you 

•  i7 

J       X  r , 0O4 

uieo  oil    .  .   

.  Lb. 

;       4, 774- 

:  3,810 

/in 

412 

o41 

Oieo  stock   

:  Lb. 

,  4,4yi 

•  ATT) 

t            4o  r 

Stearins  and  fatty  acids    .  .  . 

;  Lb. 

'  96 

i                     V  U 

•  RR0 

laxxo.v  »•••••.•»... 

!  Lb. 

,            X i XwC 

,            X , Oj O 

Other  animal  oil5?  and  fnt<? 

:  Lb. 

:  3,564 

:  19,669 

330 

:  l',515 

Totjvl  animal  oils  and  fat^ 

:  Lb. 

253 , 132 

;  292,516 

20.089 

•     20 , 664 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 

C  n  fi  f",  Ci  n    f}T)f^'l'iVt'{"OY1C!  nnrnf^* 

W  VUii    CbJJLU.     X  1IJ,  u  c  l  b  ,      LllllilX  U.  • 

Cotton  (500  lh 

,  icUti 

^  fins 

1  7R  TOP, 

X  f  U , X vO 

<      Oil  ,  i?X*± 

Linters  (500  Id.} 

o,  xxo 

Frui  t  s ! 

i  J-  t3  oil 

AdtoIg^  in  ha=;]cpt, c; 

'      f-  j       —  *-   ^-        •»  —  —           Qi  O  J-  -  v— '  v  O        «         ft          ft         «         e  * 

1  377 

143 

2,068 

'<  214 

Auoles  in  boxp^ 

JJU-A. 

I  ,  f  f  f 

p  PR1 

X(J  ,  Oil 

'         7   Pil  R 

AiDTiles  in  barrel  <^ 

<d,  o4D 

■  obo 

(rVflTIPV  "PIT  "1  "f* 
<wTX  dJJ  OX  X  U.X  u 

.box 

'       1  306 

831 

uux 

?  080 

'        1  P86 

xi  unions  ««.....,.,. 

30X 

869 

61  0 

P  P94 

I        1  8.74 

J.  ^  OUT 

J3U.X 

7, 581 

1  3  4-66 

7  97? 

1     y    Z?    t  Gj 

G-rp'op^,  « 

—  Q  ;          O  V**ftft*ft*ftftft 

T."h 

79  Rn7 

,  . 1  U  X 

P  1  97 

O  ,  X  *7  f 

Wt*J.    0*ftft*#«vv           9           »           ft  ft 

.uU, 

170  Q7T 
1  (  U  j  S  f  i 

ao , UOx 

0  y  Z)  GO 

7    1  79 
o  ,  x  o<o 

Dried—  ! 

A  *OTl  1  PC  1 

lit)  . 

ol,bt5U 

lb, 740 

2, 307 

1,283 

*  *J.    J-  -l.  V  »  W  U*  O             «         *         •         ,          ,          ,          0         ,          ,  2 

T  >i 
liO , 

23,840 

31,921  • 

3,261 

3,479 

JTiririGs     •  •    .    •   ♦  .! 

LI). 

119,046  ; 

9, 093 

1               r~.     n  rr  /* 

;  o,736 

iiaioina  .; 

Lb. 

XoD , r ( 1 

I     r\  "l-i  Y~i  /~\  rl  -  - 

OaiixlGCL**  ' 

TV 

liu  . 

14, 999  | 

12,926  : 

654  ; 

563 

Apricots  : 

Lb. 

33,076  : 

33,145  ; 

2,148 

2,242 

Fruits  for  salad  : 

Lb. 

43,148  : 

46,389  ; 

4,172 

4,849 

Grapefruit  i 

Lb. 

44,589  : 

53,702  ; 

2,413 

3,376 

Peaches  j 

Lb. 

96,651  1 

36,410  ; 

5,888  , 

5,492 

Pears  '• 

Lb. 

77,287  ; 

61,917  : 

5,114  • 

4,550 

Pineapples  : 

Lb. 

22,164  : 

20,501  j 

1,691  ; 

1,603 

Nuts:  • 

Pecans  ; 

Lb. 

3,297  ' 

2,472  ; 

521  j 

445 

Walnuts  ! 

Lb, 

12,706 

8,694 

1,671  : 

968 

Continued  - 
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DOMESTIC  EXPORTS:    Principal  agricultural  products, 
1938-39  and  1939-40-Continued 


■ 

Year  beginning:  July  a/. 

Commo&i ty  exported 

'  Unit 

I  Quantity 

:  Value 

1938-39 

■  1939-40 

,  1938-39 

1939-40 

VEGETABLE  PR0DUCTS-C02ITIITUED:  . 

I.  i,000 

1,000 

Grains  and  grain  products: 

Thousands 

Thousands 

dollars 

dollars 

Barley,  gram  (48  lb.)   .   .   .  . 

3u. 

11,215" 

!  3,532 

6,171 

2,252 

Buckwheat ,  gram  ( 48  lb » ) .   .  . 

Bu. 

186 

i  599 

.-  121 

555 

Corn  and  cornmeal- 

oorn, .  gram  loo  lo.j  •  .  ... 

Bu. 

66,568  . 

i  35,035 

!  40,427 

22,951 

Cornmeal  (196  lb.)   

Bbl. 

113  ■ 

i  131 

•  385 

472 

Corn,  including  corn  meal 
in  terms  of  grain.  . 

Bu. 

67,021  . 

.  35,560 

40,812 

23,423 

Malt  (34  lb.)  

Bu. 

84  • 

1,081 

113 

1,259 

Oats  and  oatmeal- 

Oats,  grain  (32  lb.)  .... 

Bu. 

4,005  • 

.    .  204 

1,173 

141 

Oatmeal.  . 

Lb. 

19,808 

22,059 

1,636' 

1,617 

Oats,  including  oatmeal 

in  terms  of  grain.  .  .  . 
Rice-  c/ 

Bu. 

5,106 

1,429 

2,809 

1,758 

jraciaj  or  rougn  

Lb. 

18  360 

8  535 

303 

144 

Milled,  including  brown,  etc. 

Lb. 

325, 135 

298,474 

8,956 

9, 122 

Plour  and  meal   

Lb. 

6,901 

973 

131 

24 

Rye,  grain  (56  lb.)  

Wheat  and  wheat  flour- 

Bu, 

784 

732 

A  A A 

669 

Wheat,  grain  (60  lb.).  . 

Bu. 

o  a  con 

84, 589  . 

.  23,536 

r~  A      /■»  f*  1-7 

.  54, 6b3 

-  16-,  542 

Wheat  flour-  (bbl. of  196  lb.) 

Wholly  from  U.  S.  wheat.  . 

Bbl. 

A     CI  O 

.  <x,D±U 

1    1       1  DC\ 
lfi,  -J:  rV 

lb, (6o 

\J  OilL- J.     WIlUcX  1/    ±  XO  UX  •     •     •     •  « 

-DDI  . 

•  1,944 

2,001 

'  7,772 

8,106 

'"P o "f"  n  H     t.tVi  Aof              i  vi 

iUOd-L    WxlUCiU    llOUT,      •     •  « 

>aicG,b ,  including  Hour  in  . 

-DDI, 

■6,637  • 

6,519 

22,251 

23,921 

terms  of  grain  ...... 

Oil  coke  and  oil-cake  meal:  * 

Bu. 

115,704 

54,274 

1   76,914  ■ 

40,465 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  .   .  . 

L.ton 

■  .  .  17  ■: 

6  : 

496 

193 

Linseed  cake  and  meal.  .... 

L.ton 

•239  ' 

191  : 

7,077 

6,525 

Oils,  vegetable:  1 

Coconut  oil,  edible,-.-'.'-  .  .  -. 

Lb.-  : 

"1,851 

13,808  : 

105 

880 

Coconut  oil,  inedible.  .... 

Lb. 

6,651 

19,983 

.  .  .  207 

801 

Corn  oil  .  ...  .......  ... 

. Lb. . . 

"in 

.....    070  ' 

1  A 

Cottonseed  oil,  crude  

Lb. 

214 

5,021  : 

•  13 

332  • 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined.  .  .  . 

Lb. 

3,998  i 

'  13,569  : 

346 

1,119 

Linseed  oil.  , 

Lb. 

815 

4,452'  ■ 

:  83 . 

;  .  454 

Soybean  oil  

Lb. 

6,802  : 

16,640  • 

487 

1,275 

Vegetable  soap  stock  ....  .  . 

Oilseeds: 

Lb.  " 

7,372  ! 

13,626  1 

349 

■  530 

Soybean.   

Other  oilseeds   

Sugar  (2,000  lb.)  

Lb.  . 
Lb.  | 

Ton 

-214,259  : 
10,345  • 

80 

;  710, 010  - : 

.  !    "4,  471 

213  : 

2,912 

340  . 
3,573 

12,480 
149 
12,920 

Continued 
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DOMESTIC  EXPORTS:    Principal  agricultural  products, 
1936-39  and  1939-40-Continued 


Commodity  exported 


VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS  -  Continued: 
Tobacco,  leaf: 

Bright  flue-cured   . .  . 

Burley  

Dark-fired  Xy.  &  Tennessee  .... 

Dark  Virginia.  ' 

Maryland  and  Ohio  export  ...... 

Green  River  

One  Sucker  leaf  

Black  fat,  water  "baler ,&  dk.Af. 

Cigar  leaf  ' 

Peri  que  , 

Total  leaf  tobacco- 
Tobacco,  other  than  leaf: 

Trimmings  and  scrap..  , 

Stems  


Vegetables: 

Beans  ,  green  ( incl .  snap  "beans ) . . 

Beans,  dried  . . 

Onions  

Peas,-  green  '' 

Peas ,  dried  

Peppers  

Potatoe  s  

'Tomatoes,  fresh   

Vegetables,  canned   

Misc.  vegetable  products: 

Cornstarch  and  corn  flour  

Glucose  ;  liquid  (corn: sirup) .... 

Hops   .  

Drugs,  herbs,  roots,  etc.,  crude 
Total  principal  agricultural 

n  products.  „  

Other  agricultural  produces  .....l 

TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS   

TOTAL  EXPORTS,  ALL  COMMODITIES  .... 


Unit 


Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb.' 

Lb. 
Lb. 


Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb; 
Lb. 

Lb . 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 


Year  beginning  July  a/ 


Quantity 


Value 


1938-39 


Thousands 


362,501 
10,675 
47,636 
8,958 
4,944 
2,753 
1,371 
7,641 
3,017 
175 


449,671 


1,239 
22,848 


6,534 
26,039 
45,715 
3,314 
12,879 
530 
162,154 
22,365 
44,395 

197,739 
40,154 
4,173 
4,597 


1939-40 


Thousands 

252,310 
11,539 
35,097 
'  6,139 
4,915 
616 
2,593 
'  7,018' 
617 
117 


321,011 


834 
20.,  509 

5,1.02 
80,269 
51,571 
2,370 
31,960 
'444 
151,110 
23,544 
95,683 

223,781 
111,843 
8,062 
5,899 


oreign 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
a/    Corrected  to  August  5,  1940.  '  b/    Less  than  500.  c/ 
1940,  "screenings  and  broken  rice."  included  with  "milled 
Prior  to  that,  included  with .  "Plour  and  meal." 


.1938-39 


1 ,000 
dollars 

128,755 
2,314 
6,499 
2,054 
1,086 

653 
■  99 
1,472 

675 
78 


143,595 


90 
471 


30U 
906 
820 
140 
398 
42 

1,856 
802 

3,898 

4,300 
1,050 
942 
1,655 


640,096 
42.866 


682,9.62 


i2,884,687 


1939-40 


1,000 
dollars 

53,115 
2,424 
4,451 
1,380 
1,173 
85 
223 
1,414 
331 
67 


64,663 


61 

327| 

291' 
3,315 

758 

121 
1,600 
30 
2,221 

781 
5,923 

6,185 
3,190 
2,742 
1,852 


584,272 
55,299- 


739,571 


3,747,315  J 


ce. 


and  Domestic  Comner 
Beginning  January  1,' 
including  brown,  etc." 
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Imports 

The  course  of  agricultural  imports  tends  to  follow  very  closely 
that  of  other  imparts,  except  in  periods  of.  abnormal  scarcity  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  farm  products  in  this  country,  such  as  that  which  pre- 
vailed from  late  1934  until  1937.    This  is  true  because  both  agricultural 
and  nonagri cultural  imports  as  a  whole  are  determined  very  largely  by 
the  level  of  purchasing  power  and  industrial  activity  in  the  United 
States.    This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  years  of  normal  United 
States  production,  supplementary  agricultural  imports  are  regularly  be- 
tween 20  and  25  percent  of .total  imports.    This  can  he  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing table. 


IMPORT  SUM? LAKY  a/:     Agricultural  compared  with  all  commodities, 


1923-29  to  1939-40 


Year 
beginning 
July 


All 

commodities 


Agri  cuitur  al 


total 


Comple- 
mentary 


Supple- 
mentary 

b/  ■ 


Percentage 
suppl ement  ary 
of  all 
commodities 


Million 

Million  i 

Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Percent 

1928-29  

4,292 

2,178  \ 

1,147 

1,031 

'24 

1929-30  

3,849 

1,900-  j 

1,011 

889 

23 

1930-31  

2,432 

1,162  : 

650 

512 

21 

1931-32  

.  1,730 

834  : 

459 

375 

22 

1932-33  

1,168 

614  : 

.331 

283 

24 

1933-34  

1,674 

839  : 

420 

419 

25 

1934-35  

'  1,789 

934  : 

436 

498 

25 

1935-35  

2,208 

1,141  ; 

500 

641 

29 

1935-37  

2,892 

1,537  , 

670 

367 

30 

1937-38  

2,331 

1,155  ; 

567 

588 

25 

1958-39  

2,079 

999  ; 

513 

436 

23 

1939-40  Prel. 

2,448 

1,239 

668 

571 

23 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  G-eneral  imports  prior  to  1933-34;  subsequently,  imports  for  consump- 
tion*/ .•>/  Supplementary  agricultural  imports  include  all  agricultural 
imports  that  are  similar  to  agricultural  commodities  commercially  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  or  that  are  interchangeable  to  any  signifi- 
cant extent  with  such  United  States  commodities. 


In  the  fiscal  year  1939-40,  the  value  of  total  agricultural 
imports  advanced  24  percent  as  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.    The  advance,  amounting  to  approximately  240  million  dollars,  was 
due  more  to  increases  in  the  foreign-type  group  of • agricultural  imports  that 
complement -United  States  production  than  in  the  supplementary  group  that  is 
similar  to  or  interchangeable  with  United  States  farm  production. 
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emphasis  in  this  analysis  is  placed  upon  the  supplementary  group 
"because  they  are  the  imports  of  interest  to  United  States  farmers  as 
producers.    Complementary  agricultural  imports  consist  of  products  in 
which  the  interest  of  farmers  is  for  the  most  part  that  of  consumers. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  complementary  group  falls -more  logically  with 
nonagricultural"  import  s  than  with  agricultural  imports.    The  group  con- 
sists largely  (about  95  psrcent)  of  eight. products  -  rubber,  coffee,  silk-, 
coarse  wool  for  carpets,  "bananas,  cocoa,  tea,  and  spices.    Imports  of  this 
group  of  commodities  during  1939-40  were  30  percent  above  the  level  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.    The  principal  increases  were  in  rubber  and  silk. 
The  latter  was  entirely  a  price -increase  (the  quantity  of  imports  having. - 
actually  declined  somewhat)  due  to  a  complex  internal  fiber  situation  in  • 
Japan  connected  with  the  hostilities  in  China.     The  rise  in  imports  of 
rubber  was,  of  course,  associated  with  increased  production  of  motor 
vehicles  in  the  United  States. 

Imports  that  supplement  domestic  supplies  of  agricultural  products 
produced  in  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  rose  during  1939-40  by 
only  17  percent  over  those  of  the  preceding  fiscal  yeai-    This  compares 
with  a  rise  of  17  percent  in  United  States  economic  activity  and  demand 
as  measured  by  the  index  of  production  of  manufactured  products.   "In  view 
of  the  improvement  in  domestic  economic  activity,  the  increase  in  imports 
of  these  products  was  to  have,  been  expected. 


The  commodities  that  have  bulked  largest  in  the  supplementary 
agricultural  group  in  recent  years  are  shown  in  the  tables  on  pages  319 
to  321,  inclusive.     It  will  be  observed  that  almost  all  of  them  are  items 
in  which  the  United  States  has  a  natural  deficiency  of  production'  belo^r 
requirements.    United  States  supplies,  therefore,  are  regularly  supple- 
mented by  imports  in  order  to  maintain  standards  of  consumption.  The 
principal  exceptions  are  corn,  wheat,  tallow  (imports  of  all  of  which 
have  been  negligible  during  all  of  the  years  shown  except  those  of  unusual 
domestic  shortage) ,  and  cotton  of  foreign  origin,  wanted  because  of  special 
properties. 

The  17-percent  rise  in  the  total  value  of  all  supplementary 
agricultural  imports  amounted  in  actual  value  to  about  "35  million  dollars. 
The  leading  elements  in  this  rise  were  a  29-miliion-dollar  increase  in 
imports  of  sugar,  one  of  22  million  dollars  in  imports  Of  wool  for  cloth- 
ing and  other  uses  except  carpets,  one  of  7  million  dollars  in  hides  and 
skins,  one  of  6  million  dollars  in  feeds,  and.dne  of  6  million  dollars  in 
vegetable  oils. 

A  number  of  our  regularly  imported  agricultural  products,  however, 
were  taken  in  smaller  value  during  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  than  last  ■ 
year,  in  spite  of  improved  general  demand  conditions.     This  was  true  1 
particularly  for  pork  and  flaxseed,  imports  of  which  decreased  by  9  mil- 
lion dollars  and  5  million  dollars,  respectively.    The  decrease  in  im- 
ports of  the  former  resulted  almost  entirely  from  the  cutting  off  of  the 
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flow  of  fancy  canned  hams  from  Poland,  while  for  the  latter  the  decrease 
was  due  to  an "unusually  large  domestic  crop.    Detailed  figures  for  the 
quantities  and  values  of  individual  agricultural  imports  during  1938-39 
and  1939-40  are  to  he  found  in  the  table  on  pages  324  to  323,  inclusive. 

United  States  imports  of  sugar  during  the  fiscal  year  1939-40 
were  31  percent  above  those  of  the  preceding  year.    The  increase  was  al- 
most entirely  due  to  unusually  heavy  takings  from  Cuba  in  the  last  half 
of  1939.    Daring  the  first  5  months  of  1939,  Cuba  withheld  shipments  in 
anticipation  of  higher  prices  and  more  favorable  marketing  conditions 
later  in  the  season.    This  made  for  heavy  shipments  during  the  fall  in 
order  that  the  annual  (calendar-year)  quota  might  be  met.  Following 
these,  the  shipments  during  the  spring  of  1940,  while  only  slightly  above 
normal,  loomed  very  large  when  compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  earlier.    Hence,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  following  table, 
the  increase  as  such  practically  balances  out  when  the  import  quantities 
are  computed  on  a  calendar- year  basis. 

SUG AH:     Imports  from  Cuba,  by  calendar  years, 

1955-194C 


Tear  ;     January-June     ;    July-December  ;■'  Total 


I  1,000  short  tons  ,1,000  short  tons  :  1,000  short  tons 

1935....... :  :  1,067  i  909  :  1,996 

1936  v.'  .;  1,413  :  512  \  1,925 

1937  ..•  1,573  716  \  2,089 

1938.  \  .  908  ■  971  \  1,879. 

1939  j  571  j  1,301  i  1,872  ,. 

1940.... ■  . ..:  1,127  '   ;  ?  


Compiled  from  official  sources,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Imports  of  wool  into  the  United  States  during  the  past  fiscal  . 
year  (excluding  wol  imported  free  in  bond)  were  greater  by  96  million 
pounds  than  those  of  the  preceding  year.     This  represents  an. increase  of 
145  percent  over  imports  during  1938-39  and  280  percent  over  those  of 
1957-38.    They  were,  however,  11  percent  below  the  peak  reached  in 
1936-37.    While  the  increase  was  due  in  part  to  the  general  increase  in 
economic  activity  during  the  year,  the  principal  factor  responsible  for 
the  increase  appears  to  have  been  depleted  stocks  of  Wool  in„the  United 
States  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.    Large  domestic  mill  con- 
sumption during  the  latter  part  of  1938  and  in  1939  resulted  in  a  marked 
decrease  in  stocks  of  wool  in  the  United  States.     Chiefly  because  of  the 
small  stocks,  imports  of  wool  increased  materially  during  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended.     In  response  to  the  heavy  purchases  in  the  fall  of.  1939, 
stocks  of  wool  goods  tended  to  accumulate,    'videspread  anticipation  of 
higher  prices  and  further  improvement  bolstered  imports  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year.   . ' 
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Reduced  imports  of  vegetable  oils  were  associated  with  increased 
supplies  of  domestically  produced  oils  and  fats  (especially  lard  and 
soybean  oil).    A  rise  of  6  million  dollars  in  value,  which  accompanied 
the  considerable  reduction  in  quantity,  resulted  almost  entirely  from 
the  increase  scored  in  the  import  value  of  tung  oil  alone.  Although 
value  increases  also  occurred  in  imports  of  rapeseed  oil,  soybean  oil, 
and  inedible  olive  oil,  the  combined  increases  of  these  three  products 
amounted  to  only  6  percent  of  the  increase  in  value  of  the  imports  of 
tung  oil.    The  value  of  the  latter  advanced  approximately  69  percent  as  ::' 
a  result  of  a  sharp  rise  in  prices. 

The  quantity  of  raw  silk  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  declined 
13  percent,  but,  due  to  a  sharp  advance  in  price,  the  decline  was  accom- 
panied by  a  38-percent  rise  in  value.    The  principal  factor  responsible 
for  the  price  increase  appears  to  have  "been  the  economic  war  controls  of 
Japan.     In  an  effort  to  conserve  foreign  exchange,  the  Japanese  Government, 
among  other  things,  imposed  stringent  regulations  on  imports  of  certain 
commodities.    To  the  extent  that  the  import  controls  affected  cotton,  a 
major  item,  domestic  consumption  of  that  commodity  was  curtailed.  Wide- 
spread substitution  of  silk  and  silk  mixtures  followed,  and  rising  prices 
inevitably  resulted.     Imports  of  silk  into  the  United  States  from  China, 
while  very  much  smaller  than  those  from  Japan,  rose  proportionately  much 
more. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  very  little  change  occurred  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  various  countries  of  origin  of  our  farm  imports.    As  can 
be  seen  from  the  table  on  page  322,  Japan,  with  an  increase  of  ahout  26 
million  dollars,  remained  at  the  top  of  the  list,  while  Cuba,  with  ah  in- 
crease of  aporoximately  40  million  dollars,  advanced  to  second  place  in 
importance  (from  third  place  during  1938-39).     The  other  countries  listed 
remained,  for  the  greater  part,  in  the  same  relative  positions  they'held 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the 
25  countries  for  which  separate  data  are  given,  10  show  value  decreases. 
All  of  these,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Netherlands  West  Indies, 
are  European  countries  whose  trade  was  directly  affected  by.  the  current 
war.     On  the  othr  hand,  Belgium  is  the  only  Western  European  country 
showing  an  increase.     It  should  he  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  value  of 
our  farm  imports  from  both  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  and  Belgium  is  rela- 
tively of  little  importance  when  compared  with  that  of  most  of  the  other 
countries. 

The  shifts  that  took  place  in  the  countries  of  origin  of  United 
States  agricultural  imports  during  the  fiscal  year  1939-40,   like  those 
that  occurred  in  the  countries  of  destination  of  our  agricultural  exports, 
were  due  to  the  current  European  War.    By  comparison,  however,   the  shifts 
that  occurred  in  the  countries  .of  origin  of  our  farm  imports  were  of  con- 
siderably less  potential  importance  than  those  taking  place  in  the  coun- 
tries of  destination  of  our  f^nn  exports.    Moreover,   it  does  not  appear 
that  the  far-flung  effects  will  change  the  present  picture  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent. 
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While  certain  of  our  regularly  imported  agricultural  products 
were  to  some  extent  affected  by  the  war  in  Europe,  it  does  not  appear, 
at  lewst  for  the  present,  that  United  States  imports  of  farm  products  as 
a  whole  will  suffer  any  serious  consequences.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
commodities,  chiefly'  those  in  the  complementary  group,  such  as  cocoa, 
have  been  available  in  greater  quantity  because  of  curtailed  purchases 
by  the  belligerent  countries.    Among  the  import  items  that  were  adversely 
affected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  war,  cured  -pork  and  hops 
are  outstanding.    United  States  imports  of  the  former  came  largely  (73 
percent)  from  Poland  during  1938-39.     Kence,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
imports  of  this  group  of  products  cut  70  percent,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1939-40,  as  compared  with  those  of  a  year  earlier.    The  decrease  was  due 
to  the  cutting  off  of  the  flow  of  fancy  canned  hams  from  .Poland.  These 
imports  were  never,  even  at  their  highest,  more  than  a  minute  fraction  of 
domestic  pork  consumption,  however;  so  the  net  effect  on. the  United  States 
market  as  a  whole  has  been  negligible. 

On  the  other  hand,  United  States  imports  of  hops  present  a  rather 
different  picture.     Since  66  percent  of  our  imports  of  this  product  dur- 
ing 1937-38  originated  in  Czechoslovakia,  one  might  have  expected  imports 
to  be  cut  substantially  as  a  result  of  the  war.     In  fact,  however,  hop 
imports  during  1939-40  were  reduced  by  only  19  percent  from  1938-39  and 
29  percent  from  the  level  of  2  years  earlier.    An  increase  in  imports 
from  Yugoslavia  tended  to  offset  the  practical  stoppage. of  imports  from 
Czechoslovakia.     It  is  of  interest  that  at  least  part  of  the  decrease  in 
quantity  imported  would  have  taken  place  in  any  case  as  a  result  of  an 
advance  in  prices.    The  decrease  in  quantity  imported  was  accompanied  by 
an  increase  of  approximately  13  percent  in  value  (see  table,  page  326). 

IMPOST  QUANTITY:    Specified  supplementary  agricultural  products, 


1928-29  to  1939-40  aj 


Year 
beginning 
July 

Sugar,  raw,  : 
excluding 
beet  : 

Cotton, 
unmanu- 
factured 

Tobacco, 

Oil 

unmanu- 
factured 

Flaxseed 

Tung 

Coconut 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

. . 1,000 

1,000 

£on_s  c/ 

bales  d/ 

•oounds 

bushels 

pounds 

pounds 

1928-29  

•i.752 

476 

76,284 

23,494' 

115,240 

377,288 

1929-30  

3,641 

414 

63,181 

19, 652 

130.,  941 

370,600 

1930-31  

3,287 

107 

75,425 

7,813 

99,402 

315,942 

1931-32  

3,262 

139 

73,375 

13,850 

81,346 

297,083 

1932-33  

2,951 

133 

'59,  545 

6,213 

83,858; 

260,700 

1933-34  

2,819 

•••  157 

55,784 

17,901 

122,117s 

:  353,105 

1934-35  

'  3,367 

116 

58,270 

15,332 

112,372' 

:  300,749 

1935-36  

;  3,237 

'  164 

67,895 

15,388 

149,893 

349,681 

1936-37  

-  2,963 

;  319 

69,308 

26,096 

147,510, 

318,545 

1937-38  

:  2,813 

;  178 

68,021 

17,861 

129, 351 j 

344,738 

.  1938-39  

;  2,565 

:  216 

76,085 

13,74*  • 

96,460: 

379,643 

£939-40  Prel. 

;  3,352 

1  238 

80,733 

13,212 

99,571: 

319,544 

Continued  - 
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IMPORT  QJJAii'TITY:  Specified  supplementary  agricultural  products, 
 1928-29  to  1959-40  a/  -  Continued  


Year 

.  Cattle, 

Pork 

;  Beef, 

Eides  and 

"beginning  : 

duti- 

■ canned 

,  Cheese 

skins, 

j  Wool 

July 

able  e/ 

i  e/ 

raw  fj 

:  §J 

Thou- 

1,000 

:  1,000 

■  1,000 

1,000 

\  1,000 

sands 

pounds 

■  pounds 

:  pounds 

pounds 

\  pounds 

1928-29  ..: 

475  . 

i  11,816 

:  73,191 

:  84,606 

447,378 

•  114,198 

iy^y-oo.  

/]  AC 

405 

o,  xbb 

:  32,439 

MQ     0  C  r\ 

.  7o,2d/5 

D43 , DO  f 

;  liy.ooD 

±you— oi  

OD 

;  ±o,4oU 

;  57,972 

265,854 

AO  fi>7i; 
4id ,  O  (  O 

1931-32  : 

96 

■  22.483 

■  57,235 

254,084 

'  27,093 

1932-33  ' 

9? 

Z/  Cj 

\  4,486 

•  55, 923 

211,548 

:    l?  ??6 

193<s-o4  ; 

63 

1,  397 

39, 543 

;  46,907 

330,407 

Do,3yo 

1  QUA— 

QQQ 

j  48,446 

211,814 

07  4.AA 
ej  (  ,  too 

1935-36  i 

4-21 

?5  38? 

88  192 

49,380 

327,140 

101  209 

1936-37  : 

'  428 

62, 174 

80,123 

65, 694 

327 , 164 

181,413 

1937-38  : 

429 

64,875 

84, 303 

55,490 

138,449 

42,554 

1938-39  i 

668 

50,  945 

80,  653 

54, 677 

280,474 

■  65,969 

1939-40  Prel.: 

634 

17,240 

82, 942 

5o , 291 

317,711 

161,573 

Wheat 

Com, 

3arley 

Of  direct 

Withdrawn 

Pye, 

grain 

grain  ! 

malt 

importa- 

"bonded 

grain 

e/  h/ 

tion" 

mills 

1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000  ■ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

"bushels 

"bushels  ' 

pounds  ; 

tons  i,/ 

tons  i/ 

"bushels 

1928-39  J 

80 

490  : 

e/      962  : 

197 

157  . 

e/  i/ 

1939-30  i 

45  ; 

496  ■ 

1/  1,006  : 

94 

108  : 

ej  1 

1930-31  : 

348 

1,746  i 

23,407  : 

274 

127  • 

88 

1931-32  J 

6  : 

386  : 

35,177  i 

72 

87  • 

A! 

1932-33  

7  ,  : 

195  : 

52,399  : 

41 

26  ; 

11 

1933-34  • 

149 

244  : 

169,195  : 

105 

70  ■ 

11,949 

1934-35.  .... 

14,052 

20,427  : 

271,318  j 

252  " 

70  :' 

11,230 

1935-36  , 

34,494  j 

31,284  : 

270,389  \ 

191 

82  : 

2,245 

1936-37.  .  .  .  .  j 

34,262  ; 

77,974  : 

434,074  j 

298  ' 

132  i 

3,942 

1937-38  ; 

602 

34,440  ; 

170,444  : 

21 

41  ! 

M 

1938-39. . ,  .  .  j 

246  ;' 

397  ■ 

102,259  : 

140 

78  : 

1939-40  Prel,; 

153 

'  552  ; 

73,811  .' 

340 

93  ! 

Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/  General  imports  prior  to  1933-34;  subsequently  imports  for  consumption, 
b/  Products  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  only. 

c/  2,000-pound  ton.     d/  478-pound  tale,   e/  Imports  for  consumption, 
f/  Prior  to  1935-36  includes  a  small  amount  of  reptile  and  fish  skins. 
Beginning  1935-36  excludes  "other  hides  and  skins,"  which  are  reported  in 
pieces  only,    g/  Excludes  wool  imported  free  in  bond  for  use  in  carpets, 
etc.    h/  Excludes  wheat  imported  for  milling  in  "bond  and  export, 
i/  2,240-pound  ton.    j/  Less  than  500. 
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IMPORTS  (POR  CONSUMPTION)  BY  COUNTRIES  OP  ORIGIN:    All  products, 
agricultural , and  nonagri cultural ,  1938-39  and  1939-40 


Y c ar  lie gi lining  July  a/ 


Country 
■of  origin 


All  -or o ducts 


1938-39    :  1939-40 


Agricultural 


1938-39  :  1939-40 


N onagr  i  cul tur al 


1938-39    :  1939-40 


United  Kingdom  

Prance  

Canada.  . .  

Union  of  South  Africa, 
Australia  


Germany  

Poland  and  Danzig 

Denmark  

Norway.  

Netherlands 
Belgium  


1,000  .: 
dollars  : 
140,418: 
61,741 
'  289,940; 
20,826; 
12,81$ 

74, 649: 
14,372 
3,880 
18,928; 
32,17Sj 
54,800; 


Italy, 


Sweden, . 
Pinland 
U.S.S.R. 
Spain. . . 


1,000 
dollars 
143",  725 
59,059 
366 ,262 
35,621 
16,758 

19,965 
3,921 
2,801 
18,760" 
22,384 
54,732 


39,404  41,462 


42,928: 
19,540: 
25,313. 
9,169; 


39,861 
13,394 
25,710 
11,421 


Japan  .;  133,368; 

Netherlands  West  Indies...:-    •  19,914 


84,138: 
50,319: 
51,339; 


CuDa  .: 

Mexico  

Argentina  

Brazil  :     100 1 14^ 

Chile   

Colomhia  j 

Venezuela.   . .« 


'~>0  ,  DOO; 

49,137: 
21  9  Ot2t$ 


Other  countries  


Total  :  p 


681,569; 


;  2,078,846: 


51,679 

126,562 
55,779 
72,275 

104,857 
39,848 
51 ,052 
29,871 

905,228 

2,447,866 


1,000     ;  1,000 
dollars  j  dollars 
1.0,60]"  *  8,360 
14,602  12,345 
b/  36,410!  b/  47,482 
1,974 
8,357j 


9,632 
10,184 


1,000  j 
dollars  : 

"1297817; 
47,133 
253,530 
18,852 
4,452 


1,000 
dollars  " 
135,365 
46,714 
318,780 
25,989 
6,574 


A  A7« 

1  79K 

:         70  1  71: 

1  W  jl  1  J, 

18  1  67 

11 .6  33" 

2 ,876 

2,739; 

.  2,382. 

•  1,433 

!'  1.498 

1,368 

556: 

402 

:  18,373 

18,358 

11 , 682] 

8,445 

20,497 

13,939 

3,397i 

3,773 

51,403 

50,959 

22,608 

23,954 

16,796 

17,508 

751 

310 

42,177; 

39,551 

.  570 

.   216  1 

18,970; 

13,178 

2,299 

3,357 

23,014 

22,353 

7,237; 

8,640 

1,933 

2,781 

97,134; 

122,752  . 

36,174 

42 , 127 

244 

19,67Q 

21,458 

73,093 

117,650  ; 

6.04Q' 

8,912 

25,274 

27,836  : 

25,045" 

27,943 

45,863  ' 

:  .63,933  : 

•  .  5,476 

8,343 

97,102  ' 

99,671  : 

3,046 

5,186 

997-' 

1,980  ; 

25,691 

37,868 

47,274; 

49,149  : 

1,863 

1,903 

3,454 

5,033  j 

17,869 

24,838 

463,613; 

607,957  j 

217,958; 

297,271 

998,648:1,239,389  i 

1,080,198  1 

,208,477 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/     Corrected  to  August  5,  1940.  b/  Includes  wheat  for  milling  in  bond  and  export 
valued  at  $5,  220,000  in  1938-39  and  $6,133,000  in  1939-40. 
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IMPORTS  (FOE.  CONSUMPTION)  BY  COUNIB.IES  -OF  ORIGIN:    Percentage  distribution  of 
all  products,  agricultural,  and  nonagricultural ,  1938-39  and.  1939— 4Q* 


Country 
of  origin 


Year  beginning  Juljr  a/ 


;  All  products 

Agr  i  cul  t  ur  al 

N  o  n  agr  i  cul  t  ur  al 

i 1938-39. 

1939-40  ; 

1958-39 

1939-4-0 

;  19  36- 59  '• 

•  1939-40 

;  Percent1 

Percent'- 

Percent 

Percent 

:  Percent 

-  Percent 

•         c'  o  ', 
i         o  •  o 

J.  .  _L 

..  "  •  ~~  ' 
n  7 

'.  ■■■■■ 

■     T-1  .2 

•     3.0  ! 

2.4  ': 

1.5 

1.0 

\  4.4 

:  '  3*9 

;     13.9  ■ 

15.0  .: 

3.6 

3.8 

:  .    23.5  . 

:  26.4 

:  1.0 

1.5  ,\ 

.2 

.8 

1.7 

O  O 

i  .6 

.7  : 

.8 

:"  -8 

■  A 
»            .  * 

:  -5 

Om  O 

p 

*  A 

'•  •  •  •'  c' .  c 
o  •  o 

'.  7 

'  o 

X.<d  ' 

P 

!  "7 

;            »  o . 

•  X 

i  O 
.  i~< 

.1 

n 

•  i&  ■  ■ 

•  .1 

:  .1 

.8  .  % 

...  .1 

1.7 

r  4          5  .  ■  ;  : 

X  •  o 

Q 

*  < 

J-  .  5 

I'         T  P 
.         X  .  <o 

I  2.6 

r>  O 

.3 

.  3 

:  4.8- 

■  '  ;.4.2.. 

}  '    n  c 

1  7 

•'  P  ^ 

c'  -L.«' 

-J-  .  o 

x«ftt 

X  .  U 

1 

•  x  - 

b/-  •  ' 

,           o .  ^ 

Q 

!              .  Q 

I 

•  J- 

•  ■  bV- • ■ 

:■  •  ■ '  1 ' 'ft' " 

'     -  n  '  v 

X  *  X 

■  '  VP, 

•      ,      -!-  .  X 

o  . 

■     .   .  ■  ■   rr  ■ 

';" '    ?  i 

.  X  ..o 

\    *  A 

7 

:  .  .  .    - «  •  ■ 

y  ' '  '  p 

2  ' 
.  »  -  •  «~ 

\  6.4 

:  6.7 

!       °  7 

9.9 

o.  o 

3.5 

i  .  i.o 

;  ..  -b/  •  ■ 

E  %  .1.8 

1.8  ■;; 

:  "4.0 

5.2 

7.8 

:  :  9.5 

;    ..  ...6.. 

.7 

•:  2.4 

;  2.3 

2.5 

•     p  p 

;'• :-  -  '2, 3; .. 

o  •  O 

\  2.5 

3.  C; 

:.    4.5  •■ 

:5';.2.:: 

■  ; .  .5 

.7 

4.8 

j  ■ ■  4.3 

;  .  9.7  ■ 

8.0-  ' 

•■"  '  "•  .3  ' 

.4 

:'.,,  1.3 

j.-;  1.6 

i.  .l- 

■:  -  ■  ■  .2  •  ' 

i" "  "  '2.4  " 

3.1 

\  '  '2.4  . 

;  2.1 

\   *  4.7-  .. 

■  ■  -4.0  • 

«o 

•  .2 

j  "  1.0 

j  1.2 

:   •  '  \.»3  - 

i  .  ■  .  A 

»                              .  * 

2.1 

;     3*3..  a 

:    36..  8 

1    46..  6  , 

49..  2. 

20..  0  ' 

-  .24.6 

:  100.0 

j  100.0  ' 

:.  100.0  • 

;  100.0 

100.0    .  • 

United  Kingdom1. ; ,  

Prance  .-.  

Canada  

Union  of  South  Africa 
Australia  , 

Germanv  

Poland  and  Danzig  . . . . 
Denmark  ...........  i .. . 

ii crway 

Netherlands   

Belgium   :  


Ital: 


Sweden   

Pinlsind  

U.S.S.P  .,.  . 

Spam  ........... 


Netherlands  West  Indies 


Cuba   

Mexico  ...... 

Argentina  ... 

Brazil.  

Chile   

Colombia 
Venezuela  ... 


Other  countries  . 
Total  


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  .of  Foreign  and  Domestic 'Commerce . 
bj     Corrected  to  August  5,  1940.  .  ......  r 

b/    Less  than  .05  percent.    '  •  ,  .  -  . 
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IMPORTS  FOE  CONSTJIPIION:    Principal  agricultural  -product s ,  -1938-39  and  1939-40 


Commodity  imported.. 
SUPPLEMIESEi  '. 


Unit 


Y,car"beginning  July  a/ 


Quantity 


:  1933-59 

1939-40 

1938-39  : 

1939-40 

1,000  ; 

1,000.  . 

^Thousands 

.  Thousands 

■dollars  ! 

dollars 

No , 

>-b/  96 

!•  -108- 

b/  1,333 • ! 

1,548 

No. 

\.aj  364 

;  330 

c/-  4,478  ; 

4,324 

No. 

:  8 

'  8 

No. 

L.  20Q 

•  -TPP 
,  loo 

1  P>  OP.Q 
J-U  ,  303 

No. 

'  668 

,                      U<J  I 

lO  j  '  1'J  ' 

1  7  ^7  ^ 

No. 

^  ~9 

:  aa. 

666  •: 

1,101 

Lb. 

I  62 

;      ■  48 

 4  -: 

3 

No. 

i  ?; 

:       -  ■  5  - 

■  '  "1,-252  ; 

1 ,300 

Lb. 

1,151 

:  1,184 

292  : 

277 

r '  558- 

■     27  ,-351'  • 

.......     ■  2g 

•  1,530 

Ld.  ' 

[  '  13,017- 

:     12  ,T06'  • 

Of -LI-* 

Lb. 

'•  2,008- 

i  5,607 

713 

Ld. 

39,652- 

:     37,578  ■ 

8  ,256-  : 

-    • '  8,732 

Lb. 

l  54,677- 

:  55,291- 

■  •  1-1, 731  ■  •: 

12,622 

Gal. 

:  1 

:  i 

1  ' 

2 

Lb. 

545- 

;  129 

51  : 

Lb.' 

;  49 

:  2,719 

13  j 

134 

•         22  • 

Gal. 

r  8' 

Doz . 

j-  291- 

j'  270 

 53  ; 

45 

Lb. 

I  114- 

:•  -58 

r*-i  ■  -4"i  l 

'       2  0  • 

Lb. 

:<  25H- 

:  1,471 

65  "i 

'  '288 

Lb. 

:•  596- 

:        360  •  • 

■  - • ■  258  '  ! 

92 

Lb. 

:•      d/  ■ 

£     d/  •  •  • 

•a/--  ; 

Lb. 

;  168 

:  0 

.19  : 

0 

Lb'. 

r      •  o  • 

'        "  0 

0  ; 

0 

Lb. 

j,  280,474. 

:  317,711 . 

41 ,480  .  .;• 

48,879 

Value 


MI.IALS  AlTD  MI1IAL  PRODUCTS: 
Aniiials  ,  live:  ' 

Cattle,  dutiable  (by  -weight )-  « 
.Less  than  200  pounds,  each.,-'. 
.200  pounds  to  700  pounds ,  each 
.700  pounds  or  more,  each- 
Cows  for  dairy  purposes. 

. .  .  Other  '  cattle . . .  .:  

Total  cattle,  dutiable 
Cattle,  frae  (for  breeding). 
Hogs  (except  for  breeding).. 

Horses. . . . ...  

Lair; 


rgr  proauci^s; 


Butter  

Casein  or  la.ctarene 
Cheese- 

Swi  s  s  

Cheddar.'  

Other  chepse 

Total  cheese. 
Cream  

:aik- 

Condensed.  and  evaporated  .... 

Dried  and  malted  

Fho 1 e ,  skimme  d , an  d  but  t  e  rmi lk 
E  gg  s  .  an d  e  gg  pr o duct  s ;   .  ': 

Eggs,  in  the  shell.....  

Eggs,  whole,  dried.  , 

Egg  yolks ,  dried. ............ , , 

Egg  alb-omen ,  dried  , 

Eggs,  whole,  frozen,  etc.  ..... 

E  gg  y o Iks ,  f r  o z en ,  etc  

_  Egg  albumen,',  frozen, etc.  . . . 
Hides  and  skins , agricultural  ej  . 
Heats'  and  meat"  products;' 

Beef  and  veal-   

.   Fresh. . . .  . . . . . .  .        >. . 

Pickled  or  cured   

Conned,  including  corned  .... 

button  and  lamb,  fresh   

Pork- 
Fresh  and  frozen  

Horns,  shoulders,  and  bacon... 
Pickled,  salted,  and  other... 


Lb.  . 

2,124 

.  3,034 

•  194  : 

'281 

Lb .  ; 

1,919 

:  1,912 

140  : 

137 

Lb.  ; 

80,653 

82,942 

8',  355  ; 

8,857 

Lb.  ; 

43 

[•  138 

3  ; 

7 

Lb.  | 

2,786 

2,300 

492'  \ 

427 

Lb.  : 

45,305 

13,567 

11,883  : 

3,634 

Lb. 

2,355 

1,373 

791 

437 

Continued  — 
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IMPORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION:    Principal  agricultural  product  s ,  1938-39  and  1939-40 


Continued 


Commodity  imported  ■ 
SUPPLEMENTARY  ; 

Year  beginn 

ing  July  a/ 

i 

Unit  ; 

Ouan 

t'ity 

Value 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1338-39 

1939-40 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS-Con;  ' 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Meats  and  meat  products,  Con;  ; 

Thousands 

Thousands 

dollars  : 

dollars 

Lb. 

1,007 

755 

331 

268 

Other  meats- 

Lb.  ! 

1,177 

2,054 

213 

334 

Canned, prepared,  or  preserved 

Lb.  : 

189 

107 

53 

32 

Total  meats   

Lb. 

138,058 

101,182 

22,515 

14,414 

Sausage  casings   

Lb..."  ": 

13,678 

18,453 

6 , 370 

8,141 

1,062 
65,969. 

1,834 
161,573 

37 

58 

39,100 

Wool.unmfd. ,  exci.  free  in  bond. 

Lb  .  '  '  '  " 

16,664 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS: 



Cotton  and  linters; 

■  '  ■  166 

173 

7,941 

9,440 

881 

49. 

65 

i          439  • 
;        .  .•* 

Feeds  and  fodders; 

Beet  pulp,  dried  (2,240  lb.)  . 

Ton 

13 

12 

:  .262 

285 

Bran,  shorts, etc.-  (2,000  lb.) 

■  " 

Of  direct  importation   

Ton 

157 

381 

2,607 

6,574 

Withdrawn  bonded  mills   

Ton 

87 

104 

:  1,512 

1,797 

Total  bran,  shorts,  etc.  . 

Ton  ■ 

244 

485 

4,119 

8,371 

30 

65 

:       , . , 215 

576 

Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal- 

Lb'. 

104,763 

143,238 

:  969 

1,230 

Lb. 

10,643 
17,964 
24,606  • 

35,829 
•  4,197 
-  25,300 
20 ,340 

:       '  ,95 

288 

Linseed   

;  .  251 

55 

:      .  324 
220 

.  353 

Other  oil  cake  and' meal  . ... 

Lb. 

'23,299 

168 

Total  oil  cake  and  meal 

Lb. 

. 181,275 

223,904. 

1,879. 

2,094 

Fruits: 

Berries,  natural  state-  ....  .'...'v 

Lb. 

3,531 

2,706. 

222 

145 

Currant  s  .  .  ■  

,  3,848' 
46,943 

3,543 
'  45,093'. 

229 

184 

Lb. 

:*.  '  "1,579 

1,692 

Lb. 

4,831 

4,646 

;  334 

315 

.  Grapes  .  .  .  .  

Cu.ft. 

369 

525 

492 

3,445 

3,934 

:  77 

90 

Fineap-ples- 

"Presh  

1  fi 

!  ?/ 

;"  1,252 

:  1,016 

'Lb. 

:  54,436 

73,039 

2,403 

1  3,155 

;Lb. 

•  329 

244 

i  36 

25 

Gal. 

'  6,393 

6,907 

4,672 

:  5,172 

Continued  - 
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IMPORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION:    Principal  agricultural  products,  1938-39  and  1939-40- 

 Continued  


Year  beginning  July  a/ 

SUPPLEMENTARY 

Uni  t 

Quantity  ' 

Value 

193^-39 

1939-40 

1938-39 

1939-40 

VEGETABLE  PROPUCTS-Continued: 

1,000 

1,000 

Grains  and  grain  products: 

Thousands 

Thousands 

dollars 

dollars 

Bu. 

322 

716 

164 

309 

Lb. 

102,259 

73,811 

2  423 

1  547 

397 

562 

'-228 

345 

Oats  and  oatmeal- 

Bu. 

1,009 

10,542 

354 

3,931 

Lb. 

180 

83 

16 

7 

Oats,  including  oatmeal  in 

3u« 

1,019 

10,547 

370 

3,938 

Rice- 

Lb. 

4,500 

2,385 

146 

91 

Cleaned  or  milled   

Lb. 

7,525 

6 , 779 

228 

183 

4,777 
49,386 

5,865 
31,840 

154 

248 

Lb. 

685 

424 

Lb. 

1,287 

4,538 

36 

89 

Rye,  grain  (56  It.)   

"heat  and  wheat  flour- 

BU, 

d/ 

d/ 

I 

Ttfheat,  grain-  (bu.  of  60  Id,) 

For  domestic  use- 

Unfit  for  human  consumption 

Bu. 

207 

86 

49 

56 

Other  wheat  grain   *  .  . 

Bu. 

39 

67 

$j  47 

42 

For  milling  in  bond  &  eJtoor't 

Bu. 

2,220 

2,442 

1,419 

1,742 

To  other  countries  ....... 

Bu. 

6,769 

7,497 

3 ,  801 

4,393 

Total  wheat  -  grain  . . . , i . 

Bii. 

9,235 

10,092 

5 , 316 

6,233 

T?heat,  flour-  (Vol.  of  196  tit) 

For  domestic  use  . . - . . . .  4 .  i 

Bbl. 

6 

26 

17 

65 

Free  in  bond  for  export  i  * . 

77 

45 

180 

118 

T-rheat,  including  flour 

9  j  623 

10,427 

5,513 

6,416 

:  Lb. 

8,242 

6 ,636 

2,708 

3,058 

Dils,  vegetable: 

!  It 

a 

14,191 

13,988 

Lb. 

'  379,652 

319,565 

9,704 

8,233 

'  Lb. 

21,109" 

4,407 

1,135 

177 

Cottonseed  oil  

Lb. 

68,570 

10 -,793 

2,853 

375 

I    "1  V~»  f~\  f\  /"\  «        -  -11 

Lb. 

64 

•  •  13 

4 

2 

Olive  oil,  edible   

Lb. 

65,664 

64,586 

8,688 

8,502 

Lb. 

-  38,447 

36,727 

2,376 

2,439 

Lb. 

3,607 

463 

129 

16 

Lb. 
Lb. 

272,248 
'    15  ,"978 

246,179 
3,175  ■ 

6,348 
-  602 

5,708 
194 

Lb. 

39,312 

34,236  ■ 

1,681 

•  1,662 

C-al. 

991 

1,666 

360 

639 

Continued  - 
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IMPORTS  FOR  CONSUMPTION:    Principal  agricultural  products,  1938-39  and  1939-40- 

.   :   ,     '   Continued  ;  

Year  "beginning  July~a/ 


Commodity  imported 
SUPPLSMSNTARY 


unit 


Quantity 


Value . 


1  9;^o_40 

i 938-39 

1939-40 

thousands 

Thousands 

1.000  : 
dollars  : 

1  000 
dollars 

Lb. 

:  2,526 

5,156 

106  i 

199 

Lb. 

:  271 

i/- 

13  : 

d/ 

Lb. 

:  96,460 

99,571 

11,454  ■ 

19,333 

Lb. 

•  135,105 

196 ,449 

2,116  ; 

5,132 

Lb. 

:  457,470 

559,683 

7,149  ; 

8,575 

3a, 

:  18,744 

13,212 

21,783  • 

16,732 

Lb. 

:  26,537 

19,443 

375 

200 

Lb. 

I  9,163 

8,358 

624 

826 

Lb. 

:     9 , 860 

6,742 

264 

185 

Lb. 

i  9,424 

15 , 340 

' " ' 346 

459 

■Lb. 

'  140 

117 

'4 

; '  v.  •    5  -  ' 

:'  ft 

f'/ 

5,144 

4,416 

;  2,565 

3,352 

108,090 

137 , 314 

(T-nl 

:  177,601 

240  046 

6  ,434 

8,462 

rial 

8  030 

14 , 327 

1,295 

2,189 

i   X  -~'t-J  9  JL 

254  373 

7,729 

10,651 

Lb. 

'  64V623 

63,376 

36,437 

34,655 

T.h 

1      5  09? 

1 1  ^96 

528 

1  146 

Li  J  • 

7,  oi  q 

^  PR8 

825 

909 

P  47^ 

1  08 

79 

Lb. 

'•  7,277 

•  ■6,364" 

277 

206 

Lb. 

:  4,402 

4,574 

116 

123 

T"h 

fi  Pi  fl 

31  3 

w  J.  O 

277 

T"h 

4  PS4 

3  ^PO 

148 

185 

T-,b 

'  4,6^2 

3 , 734 

82 

67 

Lb. 

:  1,230 

1,411 

50 

35 

Lb. 

:  2,074 

1,590 

101 

76 

Lb. 

:  60,865 

112,450 

945 

1,865 

Lb. 

; 301,177 

340,532 

3,970 

5,877 

Lb. 

i  54,861 

79,428 

1,180 

1,838 

Lb. 

; 111,349 

118,581 

300 

978 

Lb. 

;  891 

803 

:  188 

179 

Lb. 

1,193 

288 

126 

22 

Lb. 

■  71,596 

37, 543 

i  2,738 

1,656 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCT S-Cont inued; 
Oils,  vegetable,  Continued; 

Soybean  oil   

Sunflower  oil   

Tung  oil  '  

Oilseeds; 

Castor  beans   

Copra  i  

flaxseed  (56  lb.)   '..  

Palm  nuts  and  kernels   

Poppy  seed   

Rapeseed   

Sesame  seed  

Soybeans   

Seed's,  except  oilseeds   

Sugar  and  molasses; 

Sugar,  excl.  beet  (2,000  lb.). 
Molasses- 
Unfit  for  human  consumption. 

Other  molasses   

Total  molasses   

Tobacco,  unmanufactured; 

Leaf  

Scrap- 
Product  of  the  P.I  

Other  scrap  tobacco   

Stems,  not  cut,  etc  

Vegetables  and  preparations; 
peans- 

Dried   

Green,  or  unripe   

Chickpeas  or  garbanzos,  dried. 

Garlic   

Oni  ons   , ..."  

Peas, except  cow. and  chickpeas- 
Dried  

n-reen   

Potatoes,  white   

Tapioca, crude  .flour , and-  prep . . 

Tomatoes,  fresh   

Turnips   

Vegetables,  canned- 
Mushrooms   

Peas   

Tomatoes  
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IMPORTS  FOR  COHSUMPTIOH:    Principal  agricultural  orcducts,  1938-39  and  1939-40- 

Continued 


Commodity  imported 

SUPPLEMENTARY 


Unit 


Tear  beginning  July  a/ 


Quantity 


1933-39 


1939-40 


Value 


1933-39   .  1939-40 


VEGETABLE  PROBUCTS-Continued; 
fibers,  vegetable;     (2,240  lb.) 
Flax,  unmanufactured   


Hemp ,  unmanufactured  

Jute  and  jute  butts,  unmfd. 
Total  principal  supplementary 
Other  supplementary  

Total  supplementary   


COMPLEMENTARY 
ANIMAL  PRODUCTS: 
Silk,  raw   

Wool,  unmfd. ,  free  in  bond  . .  .  . 
VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS; 

Bananas   

Coffee   

Cocoa  or  cacao  beans   

Tea  

S;oices  (excluding  supplementary 
Drugs, herbs, roots, etc.  (  »     »')  .. 
Fibers, vegetable*.  (2,240  lb.) 
ITapok,  unmanufactured  .  .  . 


I'anila,  unmanufactured  .  . 
Sisal  and  henequen, unmfd. 
Rubber,  crude; 

Milk  of,  or  latex   

Cuayule   

Other  rubber,  crude   

Total  rubber,  crude  . . . 
Total  principal  complementary 
Other  complementary  ....... 

Total  complementary  g/  . . 

Total  supplementary*"^/  . . 
TOTAL  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 
TOTAL  IMPORTS, ALL  COMMODITY 


Ton 
Ton 
Ton 


Thousands 


Thousands 


3 
1 

38 


6 

1 

46 


.1,000 
dollars 

1,588 
156 
3 . 542 


425,541 
60,624 


486,165 


52,673 

45,590 

92,820 

127,853 

Lb. 

129,694 

147,882 

22,132 

31,895 

58,130 

54,080 

28,463 

29,273 

Lb. 

1,965,2  50 

2 ,043, 595 

139,519 

138,032 

Lb. 

643,992 

557,200 

26,563 

25,340 

Lb. 

89,600 

100,074 

19,488 

22,447 

Lb. 

116,657 

91,544 

11,103 

11,739 

f/ 

If 

9,709 

13,337 

Ton 

8 

9 

2,255 

1,928 

,T1on 

33 

56 

2,340 

5,551 

Ton  . 

104 

144 

8,105 

11,664 

Lb. 

36,694 

.  79,013 

6,108 

14,325 

Lb. 

4,639 

6,652 

423 

638 

Lb. 

901 ,816 

1. 3 12  r  706 

133 f 503 

221.520 

Lb. 

943.149 

1.3  9  8.371 

140.039 

236.483 

503,136 

655,542 

9,347 

12.501 

515,433 

668,043 

486,135 

571,346 

396,648 

1,239, 3  8? 

1,000 
dollars 

2,901 

222 
5.978 


501,307 
70,039 


571,346 


2078, 846  2,447.866 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
a/    Corrected  to  August  5,  1940.    b/  Prior  to  January  1,  1939,  less  than  175 
pounds  each,     c/  Prior  to  January  1,  1939,  175  pounds  to  700  pounds  each,     d/  Less 
than  500.     e/  Excludes  the  weight  of  "other  hides  and  .skins,"  which  are  reported 
in  pieces  only,     fj  Reported  in  value  only,     g/  Supplementary  agricultural  im- 
ports consist  of  all  imports  similar  to  agricultural  commodities  produced  com- 
mercially in  the  United  States  together  with  all  other  agricultural  imports 
interchangeable  to  any  significant  extent  with  such  United  States  commodities. 
Complementary  agricultural  imports  include  all  others. 


